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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu~ 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Contempt of the House of Commons could scarcely 
be carried further than by the Government on Thurs- 
day, when at the session’s tail Mr. Buxton airily an- 
nounced that Great Britain will in September 1913 with- 
draw from the Brussels Convention. Mr. Asquith still 
thinks it perfectly possible to discuss the matter 
adequately before the House rises; and he “‘ will en- 
deavour to find aday’’. Obviously this decision of the 
Government should have been announced immediately 
it was made, or kept in reserve till a decent oppor- 
tunity of debate could be offered. The mode of an- 
nouncement is cleverly calculated to give the Govern- 
ment an electioneering cry for Manchester of cheap 
sugar before the Opposition have had time to argue 
their position in the House. 


Briefly the Government decision means that the 
British consumer will enjoy the dear advantage of cheap 
bounty-fed sugar from Russia, Austria, Germany and 
Holland at the expense of our West Indian Colonies, 
and of our infant industry at home. Why a Free 
Trade Government should from motive of principle take 
advantage of foreign artificial bounties that injure home 
and Imperial trade, while they refuse the advantages 
of an artificial tariff, has yet to appear. There is in our 
withdrawal from the Convention only one comfort for 
Unionists. It sets us free to grarit the Colonies a pre- 
ference when the way is open for a tariff. By the terms 
of the Convention no preference could be given to 
Imperial products. 


Mr. Devlin and the Home Rulers have at length got 
satisfaction—some of their people have been really hurt. 
They had a run of bad luck. Against the small boy 


prodded in the stomach by Ancient Hibernians and the 
women and children rushed by Ancient Hibernians, not 
a single hurt Home Ruler could be produced as set-off. 
When one was produced Mr. Moore was ready with 
information to show the Home Ruler had pistolled him- 
self! But now Mr. Birrell and Mr. Devlin have had 
a turn of luck. To their indignant, heart-breaking joy, 
they have got quite a little crowd of Belfast Home 
Rulers who have been roughly treated. Nearly all are 
proven Roman Catholics, and the attacking party were 
proven Protestants. ‘‘ Hoorah!’’—it is really very 
hard to resist the suspicion that the Devlins and Birrells 
thought that word if they did not utter it when the 
news came in. 


Mr. Birrell, spurred and ridden by Mr. Devlin with a 
good tight bit—as Mr. Massingham might put it—is 
full of mettle again. He was in fine indignant form 
in the debate on Belfast on Wednesday. We think he 
may indeed soon talk of ‘‘ ten years of resolute Govern~ 
ment ’’ for—Belfast. Moonlight visits may be ‘* regret- 
table ’’, cattle whacking may be “silly ’’; but when it 
comes to the rough treatment of his own side in Ireland 
the Chief Secretary shows fire once more, and is deter- 
minded to preserve law and order, and so forth. If 
anyone thinks we write unfairly of the Belfast affair, 
let him read over carefully the debate on Wednesday ; 
in which Mr. Devlin sharpened up his wit and Mr. Birrell 
his righteousness. The thing is humbug. 


Mr. Bonar Law was absolutely right to hold firm to 
his position. The Belfast affair is but a very, very 
insipid taste of what must happen in Ireland if Home 
Rule comes—and this every member of the Government 
knows absolutely well. It is no longer any good for 
Mr. Asquith to pretend he thinks that Belfast is going 
to sit down in peace and love under Home Rule. Home 
Rule means a Reign of Terror for Ireland. Tyrconnell 
will return, sure enough, to Ulster and throw off the 
mask. What is going on in Belfast is a terrible warn- 
ing to Mr. Asquith. 


Mr. Masterman was asking the House of Commons 
on Tuesday for a supplementary vote of over £40,000 
for the salaries and expenses of the National Insurance 
Commission. So sensitive is the Government to any 
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sort of criticism of their Insurance Act that Mr. Master- 
man was unable to answer his critics without three 
times being called to order. Yet Mr. Masterman him- 
self admitted a4he whole case of those who have been 
pleading with the Government for a postponement of 
the Act. As was justifying the Commissioners’ 
salaries, it was naturally his cue to dwell upon their 
difficulties. 


Mr. Masterman said: ‘‘The magnitude of the 
task which was set the Commissioners of inducing 
three-fourths of the population to come into a system 
of insurance which was new in this country and of 
dealing with over 13,000,000 of people and with every 
variety of trade and industry in what was perhaps the 
most complex industrial community in the world might 
have given ground for the assumption that the Com- 
mission would not be adequate for the work ’’. Never- 
theless, for suggesting no more than this’ Opposition 
speakers were charged with making an attack on the 
Commissioners ‘* under the guise of obtaining informa- 
tion ’’. 


Meantime we would note a document of the Liberal 
Insurance Committee thrust beneath the doors of 
Crewe: ‘‘ Far away from the dust and din of cities 
the sanatoria are being built, near the sea, or amongst 
the moors and mountains’’. ‘‘ These lies are like their 
father that begets them; gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable.”’ 


The House of Commons has so far lost control of the 
Cabinet that it quite fails to interest anyone very par- 
ticularly that the Government has been quietly spending 
money without Parliamentary authority. It is true that 
the sum is small—an odd £3000 incurred in working 
the Minimum Wages Act. As Lord Robert Cecil pointed 
out in the House on Monday, the Government has put 
down a supplementary vote to give them a right to 
spend money that is spent already. Nor would the 
Government have considered the supplementary vote in 
the least necessary, had not Sir Frederick Banbury 
repeatedly raised this question in the House. Mr. Lloyd 
George put forward for the occasion a theory which, it 
seems, the Government is prepared to back before the 
Public Accounts Committee. The practical result of the 
theory would be that, if there are savings under one 
head within a department, the department is lawfully 
free to use those savings to meet other expenses at dis- 
cretion. This theory amounts, in Lord Robert’s own 
phrase, to a “‘ financial revolution ’’. 


Captain Murray drew the attention of Mr. Lloyd 
George on Wednesday to the excellent new tax that has 
just been invented by the French Chamber. We quite 
agree that it might with advantage appear in an English 
Budget. French advertisers will henceforth have to pay 
dearly to boast the largest poster in the world. Adver- 
tisements are taxed under the new law according to 
superficial area, rising rapidly on a sliding scale—£2 a 
square yard for boards under six yards long; £4 for 
boards under ten yards; £8 for boards under 20; 
£16 for boards over that size. Certainly the scale of 
taxation is none too steep; but, like Mr. George’s land- 
taxes, it is perhaps only a beginning. The tax is par- 
ticularly aimed at the huge painted cows, oxen, and 
dummy figures which, together with enormous hoardings 
of letterpress, disfigure the French high-roads and 
railways ; as they do ours. 


We notice that the unauthorised Radical M.P.s and 
others have authoritatively drawn up their land values 
plan; and Mr. Asquith is ‘‘ waiting a bit to see’’ how 
it will ‘‘ catch on’’; till presently the Master of Elibank 
or Mr. ASquith’s own political sagacity—which, after 
all, is a little more than the Chief Whip’s even—tells 
him it is a good thing for the elections or not. Mean- 
while one may suggest to the British public—if it is 
really intent, as the Radical group suggests, on booty 
pure and simple—something better than a tax of twenty 
shillings in the pound on the land. Why not a good 
thumping single tax on, let us say.: alkali, cocoa, 
mustard, and soap? 


Mr. Massingham in the ‘‘ Daily News” has 
nominated a new leader for the Radical party. It is 
resolved this time, come what may, to have a man of 
the people by the people and for the people. There is 
to be no court influence, no back-stairs influence about 
the election. The new leader is to come straight from 
undiluted democracy. His name is announced this week 
in the ‘‘ Daily News’”’. It is Mr. Arthur Ponsonby 
M.P. Mr. Ponsonby is son of Sir Arthur Ponsonby, 
King Edward’s Private Secretary. He was educated at 
Eton and Balliol. 


The reason why Mr. Ponsonby is to displace, if he 
can, Mr. Asquith is explained by the two articles in the 
** Daily News ’’: Mr. Asquith is to be displaced because 
Mr. Churchill is said to be a good horse gone mad. 
This is peculiar, but the explanation why Mr. Churchill 
has become a mad horse is the most extraordinary 
surely that has ever been heard—it is that Mr. Churchill 
has not been driven with a firm enough bit. One would 
like to hear the name of the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ vet. We 
are quite sure that Captain Coe will never give Bouverie 
Street such strange information on horses as this. 


Serious Liberals—at least we suppose Mr. Chiozza 
Money is serious—are trying to laugh off the whole 
thing as a bad joke. But the ‘‘ Daily News’’, which 
is the organ of the Nonconformist conscience, is not 
run exactly for a joke. It is idle to pretend, as Mr. 
Asquith did at Sunlight the other day, that all elements 
of discord and discontent are purged out of the party 
when the chief organs of that party are encouraging 
their lions to growl at the Prime Minister, bite the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and eat the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 


Riddles in figures follow every by-election, but a trian- 
gular one sets every paper and every electioneer in an 
absolute maze of them. Everyone draws his own 
moral of course, and is able to show that the real success 
was on his side. We are content to know that the 
Unionist got in at Crewe after a hard fight fought in the 
straightest possible way. We shall not trouble to go 
behind the figures ; we shall not worry with comparisons 
or ‘‘ real meanings ”’ or ‘‘ lessons’’. Crewe has always 
been a very Radical part, and the parliamentary 
record of the last Unionist who represented it was not 
calculated to help us in the future. So we can hug our 
success with complacency, whatever its explanation. It 
is a capital omen for N.W. Manchester, which we must 
win at any cost. Two divisions lost in the Free-trade 
capital may wilt the Government’s optimism. 


Nothing could be more halting than Sir E. Grey’s 
statements, in debate on the Appropriation Bill, on 
Persia and on Putumayo. He admits that British trade 
in Persia has suffered greatly owing to the failure of 
the Government to send a force to protect it. Still the 
Government do not propose to do anything for fear of 
having to do more. No such fear deters Russia, and 
Russian trade is looked after. Sheer impotency sums 
up the British record in Persia under Sir E. Grey. 
Impotency, too, marks his treatment of Putumayo and 
the Peruvian Amazon Company. He can only hope 
and hope and hope. It is possible action in Putumayo 
itself is impossible. But what about Arana and 
the English directors? These Sir Edward was careful 
to avoid even alluding to. It is now clear that the 
Government are afraid to touch the company. 


‘“Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago’’ was 
Lord Lansdowne’s epitaph for the dead Emperor of 
Japan; and his reign was put in right perspective by 
the allusion of Lord Crewe to his ‘‘ ancient dynasty 
which was already old when Rome was mistress of the 
Western world’’. Certainly the reign of a Sovereign 
that saw his country break with so long a history, and 
enter upon a new career as a State superficially 
Western, will greatly intrigue the historians. It 
must have struck many who have this week been read- 
ing of the Japanese people’s celebration of their 
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Emperor’s passing (in the very newspapers that cele- 
brate the intrusion of Japan into the circle of Western 
States) that East is still East, even though Japan has 
adopted one or two of the less important European 
habits. 


' The appointment of Ghazi Mukhtar Pasha (aged 
eighty) as Grand Vizier and the general composition of 
his Cabinet are a severe blow for the Committee of 
Union and Progress. It is so accepted throughout 
Turkey, and the result of the struggle now pending is 
awaited with anxiety. The Committee will do their 
utmost to prevent a Dissolution and the election of a 
new Chamber. It is said that leading men among the 
Young Turks have gone to Salonika to sound the army 
in that neighbourhood, and have received little encour- 
agement. But everything depends for the moment on 
the support the Cabinet may receive in the Chamber for 
its proposal to amend Art. VII. of the Constitution. 


The real object of this proposal is to facilitate the 
dissolution of the Chamber and a new election. It 
remains to be seen whether the Young Turks will submit 
to their fate or fight, and it is by no means certain what 
the attitude of the army as a whole may prove to be, 
for on the army everything ultimately rests. In case 
of a Young Turk success Albania would almost certainly 
burst out into universal revolt. On the other hand, the 
Balkan States would never submit to seeing their friends 
put under Albanian domination. A working agreement 
between Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia is very generally 
believed to exist. The folly of the Powers in sacrificing 
their position in Macedonia in 1908 to please the Young 
Turks is now only too evident. 


The ‘‘ Pester Lloyd ’’ has been responsible during the 
last few days for a considerable flutter in the Austro- 
German diplomatic world. It is well known that the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office often makes use 
of this paper. It has been proposing that in return 
for a promise by Great Britain not to attack her coast- 
line Austria-Hungary should abandon her so-called 
““secret naval programme’’. The inference is that 
Austria-Hungary is not bound by the Triple Alliance to 
support Germany in the Mediterranean. The suggestion 
is plainly absurd, for it is notorious that, while such 
an arrangement would only facilitate the use of Austrian 
land forces elsewhere, Austria and Italy are rivals in 
home waters. If, therefore, she abandoned any ship- 
building projects to please us, Austria would be ex- 
posing herself to grave danger in the Adriatic, 


New York is accustomed to police scandals and has 
a habit of believing any disgraceful story of the com- 
plicity of its police with blackmailers and other 
criminals, gamblers, illicit drinking clubs, and disreput- 
able houses. But the latest police revelations amaze 
even New York. In July Hermann Rosenthal, keeper 
of a gambling house, was shot dead, and the police 
are accused of a conspiracy to murder him because, 
being driven to desperation by their blackmailing, he 
had furnished information against them. There is a 
mass of informers’ evidence against a lieutenant of 
police of the name of Becker, who is said to have 
arranged the murder of Rosenthal; and it connects him 
with his superior officers. An inquiry is being held; 
and if it only proves a tithe of what New York is pre- 
pared to expect, American municipal and political life 
will add another infamous chapter to its history. 


The most important findings of Lord Mersey’s 
Report are as to the causes of the wreck of the 
‘** Titanic’’. Captain Smith ought to have avoided the 
reported ice by making a more southward course, and 
not to have continued on the course without slackening 
speed. Yet the Court finds that the captain is not 
chargeable with negligence as he was following a 
custom of twenty-five years. Competition is blamed 
for this dangerous custom, and in future a_ similar 
course would be prima facie evidence of negligence. 
The second cause was that the look-out did not report 


ice in time. But though the look-out is described as 
unsatisfactory, no imputation of negligence is made 
against the men. Mr. Bruce Ismay is exonerated from 
interfering with the navigation of the vessel. The Court 
also points out that his leaving in the boat did not 
deprive anyone else of a place, so that to refuse to go 
would have been a useless sacrifice of his life. 


Sir Cosmo Duff-Gordon is found not to have bribed 
the men in his boat to hold back from rescuing the 
drowning. His and other boats might, however, have 
saved more lives. With praise of the officers and crew 
of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ and of the ‘‘ Carpathia ’’ there is the 
severe condemnation of the ‘‘ Californian’’, which 
might possibly have saved all on board the ‘‘ Titanic ”’. 
The Board of Trade Regulations as to boats were quite 
antiquated ; yet a false assumption of the floating power 
of modern vessels would have prevented the revision 
of the rules even in 1910. A proportion to persons 
carried and not to tonnage is recommended. 


*‘And, swearing they would ne’er consent, con- 
sented ’’ was the end of the Dock Strike on Wednesday. 
The men at first refused point-blank their leaders’ con- 
fession of defeat ; but on Wednesday even the lighter- 
men were back at work. The end of the strike has 
in every way been most unfortunate. The leaders’ 
invitation of the men to return was delivered in terms 
that shows a rankling sense of hostility to the masters. 
This has not been the knock-down fight that squares all 
grievances and allows the combatants to shake hands 
at the end. The bitter feeling of the men’s leaders 
is casily explained. They misled their subordinates, 
and have disgusted the public with their silly and 
violent speaking. They are bitter with the sense of 
failure. 


The bitterness of spirit with which the men went 
back to work was obvious to all; yet the Government 
took no trouble to prevent a collision between unionists 
and non-unionists. So far the men, despite Mr. Tillett, 
had behaved fairly well; but it was clearly a delicate 
moment when unionists returning for their jobs col- 
lided with non-unionists, who in many cases were 
actually in possession. Mr. McKenna not only adopted 
no precautionary measures beforehand, but seems to 
have entirely hidden himself on Wednesday from anyone 
in search of his authority. 


All we know, so far, of the Government’s intention 
of dealing legislatively with the Labour problem is that 
Sir George Askwith is going to Canada for the model 
of an Industrial Disputes Act. The Government are 
scarcely likely to find a solution of their problem in an 
imitation of the Canadian scheme. It is true that the. 
Canadian Act was drawn to meet a superficially similar- 


situation to the one which faces us here. It was intro-- 


duced to rescue ‘‘ public utilities’? from helpless dis~ 
location by sectional or general strikes; and it was me 
tended to act not so much for the benefit of the employer 
and employed as to save the community from the con- 
sequences of their hostility. The Act was accordingly 
limited in application to the big public services—rail- 
ways, mines, steamships, telegraphs, gas and electricity, 


The Canadian scheme has for six years worked re- 
markably well; but the conditions in Canada are not 
quite the same as our own. The principle of the 
Canadian Act is that a conference must always pre- 
cede a strike. Whenever there is a_ grievance, 
three arbitrators are appointed—one by the masters, 
one by the men, a third by the other two. If their 
award is not accepted by either side, a strike or lock- 
out may lawfully be declared, but not before. 
Obviously the whole value of these regulations depends 
on whether the parties will agree to be bound by the 
arbitration. There is no compulsion to accept, or en- 
forcement of the award. Our own experience already 
shows that a mere official recommendation, not backed 
by compulsion, is not enough to effect an agreement, 
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Lord Curzon and Lady Gordon-Lennox tell a story 
in Thursday’s ‘‘ Times’’ that should move the powers 
that be. Their story of Tattershall Castle and of the 
Globe Room in the Reindeer Inn at Banbury does 
indeed show the amazing difficulties that meet any who 
would save anything old that is worth saving. The 
public is Philistine and does not really care. Its fits 
of indignation do more harm than good; they merely 
play the game of the dealer. In Lord Curzon’s story 
the dealer comes out badly enough. He plays fast and 
loose with engagements and aims only at an extortionate 
profit. Antiquarian or artistic conscience he has 
none. Here is the difficulty. How are the steps 
necessary to preserve places like these to be taken 
without playing the game of the middleman—the 
dealer? The more the matter is discussed with a view 
to getting public support the higher he puts his price. 
The same game can be played with pictures. A little 
more patriotism on the part of owners would do much 
to keep the dealer in bounds. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle, having written a successful 
detective story, takes himself seriously on eve:;thing. 
He thought he was an historian because he wrote a 
story called ‘‘ The Great Boer War’’. Now he comes 
forward to teach English sportsmen how they ought to 
comport themselves in order to win Olympic pots. 
What he advises is in effect professionalism and nothing 
else. He takes precisely the attitude that English 
gentlemen repudiate. He would have us treat games 
as the business of life and winning the only object of 
sport. ‘‘ All the British competitors are to be kept 
together in special training quarters for as long a period 
as possible before the games ’’, and they are to be under 
strict surveillance. There is to be an annual imitation 
Olympic meeting. If the country did take Sir A. Conan 
Doyle and the games seriously, it would be a deadly 
symptom. This self-advertising novelist would en- 
courage the very spirit which all responsible judges of 
the common weal regard with growing anxiety and 
would most keep down. Happily the public cares little 
enough for this silly ‘‘ Olympic ’’ business. 


This sort of thing is approved, of course, by the 
Harmsworth Press, both halfpenny and threepenny. 
It is refreshing to turn from them to Blackwood’s 
‘* Musings Without Method ”’ and find the other view— 
the view of the gentlemen of England—most admirably 
put; precisely what one would expect from that old and 
ever-young magazine. ‘‘* The wisest counsel that could 
be given is that the Olympic games should never be held 
again. lf this counsel be not accepted, then let us 
send our athletes, where they are bidden, to do the 
best they may in the fair spirit of amateurs. . . . The 
truth is that sport is at its best when it is least con- 
scious of itself. Cups, records, championships are 
mere disturbances of its proper office.’’ So say all true 
sportsmen. But this writer quotes from Euripides 
and probably reads him in Greek. This, no doubt, will 
knock him out in Sir A. Conan Doyle’s view. Can a 
man count that can read Greek? How could such a 
man take a *‘ business view ”’ of sport? 


Those who favour professional methods had a meet- 
ing on Thursday at the Manchester Hotel. All that was 
said there more than bears out what we have said as 
to the effect this sort of thing would have on sport. 
Lord Desborough, who has allowed himself to be 
dragged in by the professionalisers, pleaded frantically 
for seriousness and money. Well, the ‘‘ Poiytechnic 
Harriers ’’ and the rest may meet as often as they like ; 
but they will not get University men or any true amateur 
sportsmen to come into an Americanised scheme, with 
all its sharp practice and general disgustfulness. Let 
the gentlemen of England decline to touch this pitch. 


“Congress of the Imperial Society of Dance 
Teachers’’! Nasmyth for a nutshell this, surely. If 
this great Congress, now in London, would pay a visit 
to the apes’ house at the Zoo, they might get more 
wrinkles from the Agile Gibbon than ever they will from 
one another. 


“THE WEARY TITAN.” 


Vj BEN a great disaster befalls a British ship or 
train or a large building takes fire it is the 
way of English people to demand that somebody shall 
be hanged. It usually ends in somebody being white- 
washgd. The Mersey Commission is a fair case in point. 
We hope the public is well satisfied with the result. 
Nobody is to be hanged—the death roll of the 
** Titanic ’’ is large enough without that ; but one or two 
people have had their coat—in one instance admittedly 
rather thin—of whitewash. The ‘‘ Titanic’? went down 
because, quite after the custom of the day, it steamed 
at too high a speed through a very dangerous ice field 
and struck a berg. That was the extremely elementary 
truth seen clearly and stated by everyone. The Com- 
mission—quite rightly—sat down to re-see and to re- 
state it officially ; and no doubt as a result ships hence- 
forth crossing the danger zone will for a time at least 
steam slower. That seems the great moral, absurdly 
simple of course, like all great morals, but supremely 
important, to be drawn from the disaster and from the 
Mersey inquiry: from the inquiry of Senator Smith in 
America we draw no particular moral, except perhaps 
that inquiries like this of the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ should be held 
by, not necessarily high naval experts but by men of 
intelligence, with feelings of decency and restraint. 
They should never be undertaken by Yankee doodle 
windbags. 

Lord Mersey and his colleagues deal out high praise 
to Captain Rostron and the crew of the ‘* Carpathia ’’; 
they finely deserve it. Now there, if anywhere on sea 
or land, was efficiency! They rebuke the captain of 
the ‘‘ Californian ’’ with grave, well-chosen words ; we 
are bound to say he seems to deserve the rebuke. Turn- 
ing to Mr. Ismay, they say exactly what most—we 
admit not all—men of judgment and a sense of fitness 
and proportion have said. Mr. Ismay does not come 
out a hero. He comes out, we think, a plain man of 
action and common sense; what is called a practical 
man, who, after doing what he could for the women and 
children, thought of Number One. It may not have been 
magnificent, it was not altruistic, but it was human; 
and really we cannot see that it was unworthily human. 
Carlyle in his wonderful account of the September 
massacres says that heroic young dreamers, generation 
after generation, reading of the agonies of the women 
will say to themselves—‘‘ Why was I not there and 
some Thor’s hammer in my hand ?”’ and doubtless heroic 
young dreamers—some middle-aged dreamers among 
them too—will say to themselves of the ‘‘ Titanic ’”’, 
‘“Why was I not there to put the last passenger in 
the boats and then plunge to immortal fame?’’ We 
like these generous dreamers. A nation without them 
perisheth. People without visions are apt to coarsen 
into cattle—and lowlier than cattle. But we distrust 
most of the heroic talk of Mr. Ismay’s critics. He 
may be criticised : so might poor Captain Smith in very 
truth: but the abuse poured upon him in America and 
in Germany, and to some extent even in England, was 
of small account. Mr. Ismay carried on, and helped to 
lower the boats; and before both the heady inquiry of 
Senator Smith and the sober one here gave his evidence 
in a quiet and convincing way. 

The Commissioners recommend that the wireless 
service shall be continuous. This is absolutely neces- 
sary : we are astonished that the White Star and other 
companies did not establish a continuous service indeed 
before the disaster. It seems so very simple and so 
supremely necessary; and the cost really is a trifle. 
Shareholders must be considered—until Mr. Lansbury 
M.P. takes them over—but this is a matter of life and 
death ; and no sensible shareholder will object. Indeed 
shareholders themselves travel sometimes. 

Then there are to be boats for all. The Commis- 
sioners were of course bound to recommend that. The 
English public with one voice demanded it. Indi- 
vidualism and collectivism demanded it. Trade 
unionism insisted on it—and no doubt the very ‘‘ black- 
legs ’’ would now dislike going to sea without it. We 
suppose the ‘‘ Lady Joscelyne ’’ will in future be pro- 
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vided with boats for all. May it be possible, when next 
a great steamship is in danger, for all the boats to be 
lowered! But we doubt it. Boats for all and safety 
for oe the two how great and stormy a gulf is 
fixed ! 

The Commissioners say that the officers, from the 
first officer down, all behaved well. The thing is beyond 
demur. They say that the passengers behaved well: 
and that too we think is beyond demur. ‘‘ They 
behaved themselves ’’, in the language of the stately 
eighteenth-century historian, ‘‘ to admiration.”” Eng- 
land will not forget their conduct till England is utterly 
rotten. It will not forget that band and those engi- 
neers. It will not forget that hero of the wireless, 
young Phillips, nor the poor old millionaire American 
Jew pair who would not be separated. We may say it 
without suspicion of gush or false sentiment—these 
people held on high ‘‘the great name of England’’, 
like the splendid soldiers on the ‘‘ Birkenhead ’’ in 
Myers’ poem. 

Finally, we note the statement of the Commissioners 
that the third-class passengers were not sacrificed on 
behalf of the first. That steerage cry—not raised by 
the steerage, but by mean souls at home—is the most 
ignoble that has been raised at all about the ‘‘ Titanic ’’. 
The attempt to fasten to ‘‘ the classes ’’ responsibility 
for the sacrifice of ‘‘ the masses ’’—how loathly a thing 
itis! ‘* Yah—you got off! Of course you did—you’re 
arich man!’’ That is the attitude, and perhaps even 
the finding of the Commission will not quite stop the lie. 

No doubt we shall be told—we are already being told 
—that the Commission was more or less a capitalist 
Commission. This lie, again, could not be avoided. 
Unless Lord Mersey had inserted a minute strongly 
advising that in future ‘‘ half the good cabins that make 
life at sea worth living ’’, as Mr. Snowden M.P. might 
put it, shall in future be set apart for the steerage, the 
charge of being a capitalist Commission was bound to 
be made. Equally sure is it that some will still be found 
lamenting that so many first-class people were allowed 
to escape in their furs and pearls. We would scarcely 
wonder if something of the kind were taken for a text at 
the next political muster for the Government at White- 
field’s Tabernacle. Worse things than this have been 
done for party ends at quite as sacred places during 
electioneering time at any rate. 

But Lord Mersey and his colleagues will not be cast 
down, we imagine, by any charge brought against them 
of being in league or sympathy with wicked Capitalism. 
Lord Mersey is an old, shrewd hand at politics as well 
as law. ‘‘ He knows about it all’’, and, from time 
immemorial almost, this cry ‘‘agin’’ the rich has been 
kept up largely by those who grow fat upon it. He 
must expect a little of the usual gentle humbug about 
capitalism and classes. The type is left standing, it 
is said, at one or two advanced Radical newspaper 
offices, like the paragraph about the big gooseberry 
and the man gored to death by a wild bull. The 
Saloon v. Steerage cry we always have, and it is used 
not only about life in ships but about life at large. 


THE MIKADO. 


IFTY years ago the death of an Emperor of Japan 
would not have provoked a paragraph in any 
European newspaper. To-day the whole world, speak- 
ing through its mouthpiece the Press, acknowledges 
with deep sorrow the fact that by the death of the 
Emperor Mutsuhito it has lost one of its great per- 
sonalities, and indeed it is not often that the death of 
a monarch arouses such a feeling of heartfelt condo- 
lence among the nations. The reign which has come 
to an end has been absolutely unique. In no period 
of history so short as the forty-five years of Meiji have 
there occurred changes so portentous, so fraught with 
events of importance, not only to the one country chiefly 
concerned, not even to one-quarter of the globe, but 
to the civilised world. What has been the part played 
by the Emperor himself in the great historic develop- 
ments of the half-century is the question which will 
occur to everyone. In all probability it will never be 


cleared up. How much may have been due to his 
initiative, or how far he was following and giving the 
authority of his kingly, almost divine, position to the 
counsels of his Ministers and of the elder statesmen 
whose advice is sought whenever there occurs a matter 
of vital import to the nation, no European observer can 
determine. But one thing is absolutely certain. Even 
if we do not go so far as to attribute to the dead 
Emperor the credit for originating any of the great 
movements which have marked his reign, we must 
admit that had he chosen to exercise his power nega- 
tively he could have arrested all progress with a force 
of which we Westerns little dream. There was, and 
probably still is, a reactionary party which in the 
earlier years of his reign possessed, though momen- 
tarily paralysed, elements of great strength, and which, 
if it had had at its back the influence of the Son of 
Heaven, would have been able to hamper and cripple 
the efforts of the statesmen who were working for the 
aggrandisement of their country. Happily for Japan, 
no such temptation ever found a place in the Emperor’s 
mind. He was a true patriot, as eager for the good of 
his people and the greatness of the nation which he 
ruled as any of the sagacious men by whom he was 
surrounded when he was called to the power which for 
centuries his ancestors had surrendered. With might 
and main he gave his support to his Ministers, labouring 
incessantly to further the work upon which they 
were engaged. Those who were opposed to the 
policy of progress must have felt that it was 
hopeless to attempt to bend that iron will. He knew, 
as the members of his Government knew, that the one 
beacon towards which all efforts should be directed was 
the grandeur of his empire. Japan must not only be 
the Land of Sunrise in name. She must have her 
‘* place in the sun ’”’; there was only one way to win it, 
and that way must be followed. Those who have had 
the privilege of such brief intercourse as the trammels 
of a court singularly cramped by etiquette will allow 
must have been struck by the impression of firmness 
and determination which this somewhat silent potentate 
was able to convey. That seemed to be the keynote of 
his character, and that is all the more remarkable when 
we reflect upon his early education in the mysterious 
precincts of the Palace at Kiyoto. Those Europeans 
who were present at the first audience at Kiyoto in 1868 
would have been astounded had his destiny been 
revealed to them. They saw a boy of fifteen, not a 
little shy, dressed in the quaint but somewhat grotesque 
costume of the old court—just such a scene as we see 
depicted on the ancient screens and kakémono—yet in 
spite of fashions which might have provoked a smile, 
there was a certain dignity, almost a sanctity, about 
the whole ceremony which made men feel that they 
stood in an august presence, that they were travelling 
back for centuries, and that the figure before them 
might have been Jimmu Tenno himself. A few months 
later all had been changed. The Court left Kiyoto, 
with its old-world monastic memories, and established 
itself at Tokiyo. The old costumes, the old parapher- 
nalia, the rouge-pots and paints had been swept away 
into the limbo of the past. 

There was much to excite surprise in the revolution 
which abolished the Shogunate with all its complex 
machinery of administration. But nothing was so sur- 
prising as the superiority of the new men, who had no 
experience of government, over the old men, who had 
governed from father to son for two hundred and fifty 
years. It was wonderful that men like Kido, Ito, 
Terashima, Goto, Komatsu should be able to take the 
reins and make hardly a mistake. Still they had lived 
in the busy world, and as the advisers of their Daimiyos 
had not been without some experience of affairs. Kido 
especially, who died young and was therefore less 
known in Europe, would have been a remarkable man 
in any country and at any time; indeed, Prince Ito 
always held him up as the greatest man of the revolu- 
tion. But what was far more astonishing was that 
from the seclusion of the Mikado’s Court, out of the 
darkness of temples and the mystery of monasteries, 
there should have issued a small band of men who 
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revealed real power of statesmanship. Several of the 
Kugé, or nobles, of a race which for centuries had been 
secluded in the imprisonment of the sacrosanct city 
were at once called to the Councils of the Empire. 
Iwakura proved to be a man of wide and enlightened 
views ; Saujo, the chief of all the Mikado’s Ministers, 
was hardly so able a man, but he brought great dignity 
and the prestige of a high position to the new adminis- 
tration; Saionji is even now Prime Minister; his 
brothers have taken up great places; Higashi Kuzé 
became Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The diplomatists of foreign countries, with Sir Harry 
Parke at their head, were amazed to find themselves 
face to face with men of sagacity and strength of 
character, to deal with whom was a relief after the 
vacillations and tergiversations of the Gorojiu—the 
Shogun’s very impotent councillors. 

Under the tutelage of these men the young monarch 
rapidly developed. It soon became evident that he 
was himself a man of broad views. In nothing did 
he show this more conspicuously than in his treatment 
of all foreign questions, and of foreigners themselves. 
It was not possible at once to clear away all the mis- 
understandings which existed—sometimes with tragic 
consequences. There were large numbers of fanatics 
to whom the presence of the men of the West was more 
odious than the plague. When the Emperor ascended 
the throne Kiyoto was plastered with petitions issued 
by these men, imploring his Majesty not to allow the 
Sacred City to be polluted by the foreign devils. The 
Japanese, they said, were the children of the Gods— 
the foreigners were the descendants of dogs and cats 
and suchlike vermin. Were they to be allowed to defile 
the home of the Gods? Such prejudice dies hard: it 
cannot be got rid of in a day or by a stroke of the pen. 
There were, moreover, certain religious questions which 
presented great difficulties and great dangers. But 
why, it will be said, dwell upon these subjects, which 
are now a matter of ancient history? Because in no 
other way can we show what were the difficulties and the 
burning problems which the Emperor and his advisers 
had to face; nor can we give full value to the measures 
which have given such security of life and property 
that a man may travel from one end of Japan to the 
other unarmed and in perfect confidence. In no other 
way can we realise the progress which enables men of 
all faiths to practise, and even teach, their religion 
without fear of molestation. 

It would be, of course, idle to give all the credit for 
these wonderful changes to the Emperor, just as it 
would be vain to give him all the credit for the growth 
of power by sea and by land which has raised Japan 
to the position she now holds among the nations. 
But that he played his part in the promotion of his 
country’s weal is certain, and it was a noble part. He 
was no mere figurehead, but an active, laborious 
statesman whom his Ministers, the men who had to deal 
with him, revered and whom his people worshipped. 
It is impossible for any man to achieve and retain such 
a reputation during well-nigh half a century unless 
there be a strong foundation for it. The years find us 
out, and good fame, whether in monarch or peasant, 
is so tender a flower that a breath will wither it. We 
have, therefore, every right to set a high value as a 
ruler upon the monarch whose death Japan, with the 
sympathy of all other nations, deplores. 

Into the private life of kings it is not easy to pene- 
trate. All that we know of the intimate life of the 
Emperor Mutsuhito is that he had simple tastes, and 
that such little leisure as he allowed himself was 
devoted to literature, the love of which he shared with 
the Empress Haruko. She, like her august husband, 
was never weary of working for the good of the people. 
Her charity, and her love of all pure and noble endea- 
vour, have become proverbial. In her deep sorrow 


and bereavement the affection of the people will go 
out to her : that it may bring with it some slight comfort 
will be the universal prayer. 

It would be easy to write a volume of platitudes 
upon the subject of the dead Emperor. We have pre- 
ferred to give such hints as may lead our readers to the 


recognition of a character which was great and noble. 
It was under his auspices that Japan threw off the 
fetters with which she had been bound for centuries. 

The cycle Meiji, the name given to the Emperor 
Mutsuhito’s reign, has come to an end. No Japanese 
reign in the past has ever had such importance—none 
can ever be so famous in the future. The new reign 
is to be known as Tai Sei, great virtue. Let us hope 
that during the cycle Tai Sei the traditions of Meiji may 
at least be carried on. That will be the best monument 
to the Emperor Mutsuhito. 


THE DOCK FIASCO. 


i Nee Dock Strike has come to its ignominious con- 
clusion. All that remains is for the authorities to 
restore order among the unfortunate men who have 
been the victims of circumstance or the dupes of 
their own leaders, and who awake from their dream 
of ‘“‘holding up’’ the community to find themselves 
workless. No one will feel very satisfied when the 
whole history of this disastrous strike is examined, and 
no one who has been involved in it will look back on 
the business with anything but regret. Both as 
far as masters and men are concerned, the strike has 
been nothing but a proof of a lack of social organisa- 
tion which is a disgrace to the second decade of the 
twentieth century, and a triumph of courses which 
are not primarily directed to the public good. The 
Transport Workers’ Federation was never, in the hands 
of the men who captured it recently, a genuine trade 
union at all: it was simply a syndicalist organisation, 
controlled ultimately by ignorant and vain persons, 
dreaming of impossible ends to be attained suddenly by 
unworkable methods. On the other hand, the Masters’ 
Federation, well-meaning perhaps, was utterly unable 
to cope with the situation in the Port, seeing that 
it had no power to compel employers to conform 
to its rules and scales of pay. In these circum- 
stances the peace patched up in the summer proved 
naturally of no long duration. The difficulty of enforc- 
ing agreements on both sides played straight into the 
hands of the revolutionary dreamers, who with an 
almost incredible callousness have ruined the lives of 
thousands in the endeavour to sate their ambitions. 
Under the procedure of the Athenian democracy Mr. 
Ben Tillett should have been ostracised as a social 
nuisance and a public danger to the people ; but probably 
would have been glorified instead. Admirers of Kleon 
would have admired Tillett, who has smashed himself 
and ruined the Transport Workers’ Federation. A vast 
quantity of trade has been diverted, some of it for good, 
from the Port, and the conditions of dock labour are 
likely to be as bad as they ever were. No one is a 
penny the better and everyone is several pounds the 
worse. 

What has been done, however, cannot be undone. 
The only advantage that this strike can bring on us 
is the firm determination to take steps to prevent 
a future disaster of a precisely similar character. 
Here a heavy responsibility rests on Lord Devonport. 
If he was simply out to break a syndicalist coalition 
which was not negotiating for better terms at 
all, but was determined to blackmail the com- 
munity at any cost, his action is justified. If, on 
the other hand, he is determined to press his victory 
in the direction of breaking the genuine unions, and 
standing out against wholesale reorganisation of the 
conditions in the Port so that the last state of things 
will be worse than the first, he will place himself entirely 
in the wrong. What is required now is not the stereo- 
typing of the old evils which led to the outbreak of last 
year and then to the strike of this year, but some new 
system which will put both the Port employers and the 
Dockers’ Unions on a sure foundation and in a stable 
relationship. After all, there is a third party to this 
dispute, and that party is the public. The ordinary 
man has some right to an opinion on a question which 
may lead to his starvation, and it is the vital interest 
of that man to see that London shall not be held up 
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t ransom because Mr. Ben Tillett is a_ political 
incendiary and the employers cannot agree to give 
common terms among themselves. But if the public 
want an honourable and permanent peace now that the 
present crisis is over, it must not imagine that the 
present victory of the employers has done anything 
constructive. It has beaten the wild men without 
remedying the grievances out of which the wild men 
made capital. The best thing that could happen to the 
Port is that there should be a Federation of Employers 
dealing directly with unions under the management of 
genuine trade unionists, and with the State as a third 
and intervening party, with power to enforce agreements. 
It is futile at this time of day to object to the existence 
of trade unions or to allow the judgment to be biased 
against them. Conducted, not by syndicalists, but by 
real trade union leaders, they are the best guarantees 
of peace, and are better used than fought. It is 
equally futile to object to the interference of the State. 
The State cannot allow the people to starve, and, as 
Mr. Leslie Scott has pointed out in THe SaturRDAy 
Review, if the State will not let people starve it must 
in one form or another undertake the part of strike- 
breaker. If the police, the Army, and the Navy are 
to be employed, as they must be in the ultimate resort, 
to ensure the arrival of the food supply, strikes of trans- 
port workers are in their very essence futile. They cannot 
be allowed to succeed, for if they succeed they destroy 
society. In these circumstances it is perfectly clear 
that the State is responsible in no small degree for the 
condition of the workers in those necessary services in 
which a successful strike cannot be permitted. Nor 
need the Tory party have any hesitation in calling in the 
aid of the State to keep order and to see fair play where 
the interests of the people are concerned. Toryism has 
never shied at State action. 

The real difficulty is not whether the State should 
or should not intervene in the case of the necessary 


services; it is the manner in which that intervention , 


could be made most effective and least oppressive. One 
point at least is clear as far as the Port of London is 
concerned. There must be a really responsible body to 
represent the employers and a really responsible body to 
stand for the men. It certainly should not be possible 
for a few employers to go back on their agreements, and 
so plunge the whole Port into a general strike, without 
incurring substantial pecuniary penalties. Nor ought it 
to be made possible for a few wild men to precipitate 
a war without paying a heavy price for the amusement. 
For these reasons it seems advisable—Mr. F. E. 
Smith has in a recent article in the ‘‘ Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review ’’ expressed somewhat similar views of 
the control of the necessary services—that some species 
of compulsory arbitration should be established in the 
Port of London. Under such a system the men would 
have the advantage of a fair and impartial tribunal to 
accide questions of wages, with the knowledge that if 
they declined to accept the terms of that tribunal the 
State would in the ultimate resort be compelled to ensure 
the food supply of London. The position of the em- 
ployers would, on the other hand, be proportionately 
strengthened, for there would be an end to the process 
of underselling in contracts which has distracted the 
whole Port. A financial guarantee given on both sides 
would safeguard everyone to a considerable extent 
against the risk of sudden breaches of agreement. The 
plan has long been at work successfully in certain 
trades—the Bradford dyers, for instance—and there is 
no reason why it should not be extended. 


MINISTERS AND THE PUTUMAYO REPORT. 


HE handling of the affairs of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company by the Government is nothing less than 

a moral and legal scandal. Evasion and shiftiness, and 
affected ignorance of perfectly well known matters, have 
marked the appearance of every Minister who has been 
questioned as to the company or the intentions of the 
Government about it. Even on the simple matter of the 
names of the directors, and the desirability of making 


them more publicly known than by their appearance in 
the ordinary Stock Exchange reference-books, the 
Minister questioned professed that he knew nothing, 
and required time to ascertain. Undoubtedly there 
is a certain ambiguity about the law and the 
position of the directors, civilly and criminally. 
But it is plain that the Government, instead of con- 
struing these ambiguities as making urgent the neces- 
sity of utilising every chance in favour of punishing a 
series of novel evils, welcome the ambiguity to protect 
the wrongdoers. The Attorney-General asserts that no 
indictment could be presented in an English Court 
against the directors, or against anyone who had not 
personally taken part in the barbarities in Putumayo. 
This is mere evasion. The Attorney-General knows 
quite well that every indictment that lies outside 
the hackneyed track of criminal practice is more 
or less an experiment. Such experiments have 
to be tried if new forms of offences against 
society are to be perpetrated without punishment. 
It was the duty of the Attorney-General to find 
some way or means of bringing an_ indictment 
against those who have been responsible for the 
direction of the company’s affairs. Why is the 
law of conspiracy kept amongst the possible forms of 
criminal procedure if it is not to furnish an instrument 
for dealing with cases where individuals cannot be 
charged with any particular crime? We have here the 
commission of monstrous moral offences by means of 
agroup. The point is whether this group is punishable 
by the law; and the law of conspiracy does not require 
that the object conspired for should be in itself a crime, 
or that any individual alone may be punished for it. 
The Judges have a large discretion in deciding whether 
the combination falls under the class of criminal con- 
spiracies recognised by the common law. They are 
the persons to whom the question of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company’s actions ought to be submitted. 
If it is said that it would be oppressive were persons 
to be charged criminally in a matter so doubtful, the 
answer is ‘‘ Certainly not in such a flagrant case’’. The 
public interest, which is that such proceedings as those 
in Putumayo should be made impossible, would justify 
testing whether the law at present affords a means of 
preventing them. But on whatever charge the indict- 
ment might be brought, whether against the body of 
directors or against particular individuals, they would 
have noclaim for sympathy. There isa right to assume 
that the common law can punish such offences if it is 
appealed to; and if it cannot, the demonstration of its 
powerlessness serves the useful purpose of proving 
that an occasion has arisen for the intervention of the 
statute law. The case made for the British directors 
by Sir Edward Grey is that when the matter was first 
brought to their notice they made it clear that they had 
no knowledge of the state of affairs. How? Why 
does not Sir Edward Grey publish the directors’ 
defence, excuse, or explanation, whichever it may be? 
The question of knowledge is the most important point. 
If it were shown that the directors had no knowledge, 
and could not have any, there would be no need for a 
prosecution. Why then did the Attorney-General not 
state the alleged fact as Sir Edward Grey did, instead 
of confining himself to the legal point? 

Passing to the question of what means are available 
to the Government for intervening in the voluntary 
liquidation of the company, we find the same disposition 
to shelter behind the uncertainty of the law as an 
excuse for doing nothing. They raise difficulties which 
they would easily clear away if they were in earnest. 
The affair of the liquidation now in the hands of Mr. 
Julio Cesar Arana was mentioned in the House of 
Commons on Monday last. This one of the two or 
three Aranas is still at his work of liquidation, getting 
in quietly at his leisure as much rubber as possible for 
the benefit of the directors and shareholders, without 
the odium of the company facing the public after the 
publication of the atrocities. It was doubtless for this 
purpose that the extraordinary resolution appointing 
him liquidator was passed. Does any member of the 
Government dare to say that Arana is not continuing 
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the system disclosed in the Report? From Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement on Thursday it does not appear that 
he has yet been successful in handing over the 
whole troublesome matter to the United States, as 
he would like todo. He would like to wash his hands of 
it and set the Government free from the unpleasantness 
of taking proceedings against anyone. We must 
assume that Arana is still doing what the shareholders 
wish him to do. They have taken no steps to remove 
him from his office. What is the point made by Mr. 
J. M. Robertson on Monday on behalf of the Govern- 
ment? No application, he informed the House, can 
be made for Arana’s removal except by a_ share- 
holder or a creditor. The Government denies that 
it has power to interfere. It has no control, it 
asserts, over a company carrying on business in a 
foreign country. But the company also carries on busi- 
ness here; and it would surely be well worth trying, 
if the Board of Trade would, whether they might 
not create a precedent if they cannot find one. If 
the shareholders had intended moving, they would 
have done so before; and they may be given up as 
hopeless unless something is done or inducement held 
out by the Government to some shareholder or creditor. 
Would not one of those speeches made by Mr. Asquith 
in the ‘‘ sonorous and sombre tones ’’ we hear so much 
of in the Liberal newspapers have had an effect? 
Instead we have had only the feeble shufflings of his 
subordinates. Is the Board of Trade so lacking in 
resource that no shareholder or creditor can be induced 
to bring the matter before the Court? A wealthy direc- 
tor or shareholder with heavy pecuniary interests, of 
course, would not move; for that would be practically 
stopping the liquidation. The proper course, if the 
directors and shareholders were truly repentant, would 
be to appoint another liquidator with instructions to get 
inno more rubber. If they were capable of thus sacri- 
ficing assets to conscience, this might be objected to by 
creditors; but creditors would surely not have much 
chance of getting the Court to act on their views. 

There may, however, be a difficulty, if anyone, either 
shareholder or creditor, objected to the sacrifice of 
pecuniary interests for philanthropy, about the Court 
forbidding the collection of assets on merely moral 
grounds. But if the Government does not institute 
proceedings, how can it judge the difficulty? We 
admit that the Companies Acts appear defective in this 
respect, and that prima facie neither the Board of Trade 
nor anywne connected with a company can prevent it 
from making the most of its assets on the ground of 
offensiveness in morals. Thus in the last resort it 
might happen that the only effective step the Govern- 
ment could take would be to adopt-Lord Robert Cecil’s 
suggestion. He asked Mr. Robertson on Monday if the 
Government would promote a short Bill to remove Mr. 
Arana. This, to be effective, ought to have a clause 
forbidding any other liquidator realising on Mr. Arana’s 
methods. It might turn out to be quite impossible to 
stop his methods without interfering with the profitable 
realisation of the company’s assets. This, however, is 
one of those rare cases where the allowance of the fullest 
powers possible on the theory of private property would 
amount to a licence for monstrous acts. In such 
a contingency the restriction of property rights 
becomes the duty of the State. Yet possibly even the 
removal of Arana would be ineffective without the co- 
operation of Peru in stopping his operations. He might 
go on realising for the benefit of his closer friends, and 
his British directors and shareholders not be able to 
sue him for the proceeds in our Courts. They could 
still, however, sue him in Peru unless the Peruvian 
Government passed a similar Act of Parliament. These, 
indeed, are the complications of the subject ; but there 
is an obligation on the Government without waiting for 
Peru, or taking into account any other consideration, to 
find some means of breaking down the deliberate silence 
and indifference of directors and shareholders, and of 
proving that the Government itself is not desirous of 
smoothing the path of Mr. Arana for their benefit. 
Ministers have been delaying until the Parliamentary 
Recess and the Long Vacation give them some excuse 


for inaction ; and now the best method would be to pass 
as rapidly as possible, in the remaining few days of the 
session, the short Act which Lord Robert Cecil has 
proposed. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


See general prosperity of India is reflected in the 
financial statements explained this week to a 
tired, thin House of Commons. The effects of drought 
and plague are disappearing. The harvests have been 
good; the revenues are rising in spite of adverse con- 
ditions of the opium sales in China, and trade has been 
brisk. The absorption of treasure has been immense, 
and it is significant that the great bulk of it is gold, 
chiefly in sovereigns. The net imports of gold 
exceed ££25,000,000, and to some slight extent the 
coins have passed into the currency. The year 
ended with a balance of over three millions. The finan- 
cial position was further secured by the very large 
reserves held both in India and in England. Besides 
the ordinary Treasury balances over £ 18,000,000 ster- 
ling was held in England, in addition to the gold 
standard reserve of 16? millions in sterling securities 
and over a million in cash. Inquisitive financiers in 
Bombay and Calcutta, as well as in Westminster, want 
to know why the Secretary of State is borrowing at 
4 per cent. while lending immense sums to London 
banks and finance houses at 2} per cent. or under. 
Whatever may be said about the nature of the invest- 
ments, the accumulation of large reserves is most desir- 
able for the security of the currency, the stability of 
exchange, and the maintenance of Indian credit. 
Incidentally, no doubt they may help the inadequate 
gold reserves in England and even contribute to prop 
up discredited Consols. The Secretary of State holds 
nearly 4} millions in this speculative security, and had 
already lost over half a million by depreciation at the 
end of March. It would be unwise to apply reserves for 
other purposes to capital expenditure, which should be 
met from loans. Nor is anything gained by deferring 
the issue of funded debt when the terms are steadily 
becoming more onerous every year. It may even be 
asked why in such circumstances the greater part of 
the available reserves is being applied to the reduction 
of outstanding obligations which might be renewed. 
The influences which have brought down Consols have 
reacted against Indian securities. When the London 
market in April failed to take up a loan of three millions 
at about 3} per cent., the next issue in July took the 
shape of four-year bonds yielding about 4 per cent. 
About the same time a rupee loan, issued in India, 
yielding a lower rate was largely over-subscribed. The 
credit of India is apparently better in Calcutta than in 
London. Capital there has not been frightened by 
predatory finance. State loans are raised not to serve 
political ends, but for productive works which yield 
a direct return while developing the resources of the 
country. No important country in the world has so 
small a national debt or so low an incidence of taxation. 
The total indebtedness of every sort is more than 
covered by assets yielding a revenue which pays the 
interest on the entire debt and leaves a substantial 
surplus in relief of taxation. Railways and irrigation 
represent all but a small percentage of the whole funded 
debt. The two together contributed last year nearly 
£ 4,000,000 to the net revenues. The future of India 
and of its finances is with its railways and its canals. 
Yet the full programme for extensions has never yet 
been carried out for want of funds. Mr. Montagu 
admits the difficulty the State has had in providing 
capital at the rate it is prepared to pay. Is it not 
time that the Railway Department should abandon 
its narrow and obstructive attitude towards private 
enterprise? While India, with its poor 33,000 miles 
of starved railroads, is crying for better communica- 
tions, there is actually a plan to pledge the money and 
credit of the country to construct a foreign railway, 
which would assist England’s commercial rivals and 
facilitate invasion by a hostile Power. 
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Once again the opium revenue brings an element 
of extreme uncertainty into the year’s accounts. 
The Finance Member budgeted for a very large 
decrease on the ground that the restoration of 
settled government in China would revive vigorous 
measures against the use of the drug and so 
depress the market. His carefully contrived under- 
estimate may after all be justified for an entirely 
different reason. The weakness of the Central Govern- 
ment has enabled the Provincial Viceroys to violate the 
Agreement with Great Britain by preventing Indian 
opium from reaching the interior. They find growing 
it at home a more profitable business. The fields are 
again white with poppy. Morality has gone by the 
board. The Chinaman has not only supplied his own 
wants, but is able, it is said, to supply the adjoining 
French territory as well. The Indian Treasury is not 
yet the worst loser. | Merchants who paid fabulous 
prices for the chests which were “ certificated ’’ by the 
Indian Government for admission into China have ten 
millions worth or more piled up in the Treaty Ports 
waiting till some effective Government is restored at 
Peking. The outlook is extremely serious, because the 
Indian Exchequer for the next five years has to depend 
on a large, though diminishing, contribution from this 
source. 

The most important announcement Mr. Montagu had 
to make was the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the Indian Public Services. Its per- 
sonnel is representative but not imposing. It might be 
purified by dropping out Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who, in the course of his speech, described the 
Indian Civil Service as ‘‘men who had lost all 
the virtues of the West and acquired all the 
vices of the East’’. The task of the Commis- 
sion is no easy one in face of the growing pressure to 
find more and more appointments for Indians in the 
higher grades—they already engross all the subordinate 
Services. It is not sufficiently realised that while the* 
public servants in India amount to many millions, the 
total number of Europeans recruited in England for the 
superior civil administration is only about 1200. It is 
a truism to say that if the distinctive character of the 
administration is to be preserved, the British element 
in the higher posts must be absolutely predominant. 
This involves no reflection on the character or capacity 
of the educated Indian community. Indians—or at 
least Asiatics—controlled its affairs down to the com- 
paratively recent advent of European Powers. No 
doubt they could continue to do so; but it would inevit- 
ably be on the principles and methods of the East. 
No Eastern race can be expected really to assimilate 
the qualities and instincts of a people with whom they 
have little in common. Outwardly the forms and prin- 
ciples of Western administration might be retained— 
for a time. But the essential spirit and the guiding 
impulse would disappear as the indigenous element, 
with all it connotes, became more and more predomi- 
nant. Those who wish to forecast the result would 
do well to compare the progress and development of 
the country in its tens of centuries under Asiatic 
dominion with the few decades it has been governed 
according to Western ideals. What the irreducible 
minimum of Europeans may be is the fateful point the 
Commission will have to determine. Twenty years 
ago the standard then existing was held to have fallen 
to a point of danger. It has further diminished, 
though events since then call for an increase rather than 
a reduction. Besides their constitution, the payments 
of the Services are to be considered. At the same time 
that the attractions of Indian service have lessened its 
compensations have been reduced. The lists of the 
combined examination in London every year show an 
ominous preference for home appointments with inferior 
Prospects and less responsible work. An office chair in 
Whitehall has come to be more attractive than the con- 
trol of an Indian district. ‘‘ The leavings of the Home 
Civil Services”? is how Mr. Montagu described the 
present recruits. The reasons are notorious. Work 
has become more exacting and more mechanical. The 
prestige arising from the exercise of personal authority 


is diminishing. | Even the relaxations which attract 
active and enterprising men are less attainable. 
Pay has diminished. The cost of living has seriously 
increased. While in private employment and the lower 
grades of public servants wages and salaries have sub- 
stantially risen, the fixed pay of the great Services 
remains unchanged. It will be an imperative duty of 
the Commission to recast the scale to meet the altered 
conditions. 


THE CITY. 


‘THe most important feature of the Stock markets 
at the moment is the better inquiry for high-class 
investments. The recovery in Consols has had a 
bracing effect throughout the Stock Exchange, and there 
have actually been signs of an increase of business in 
some departments. 

The Home Railway section seems to have got over 
its first disappointment regarding the dividend declara- 
tions; but the improvement in quotations is almost 
entirely due to closing of bear commitments. Scarcely 
any fresh buying by genuine investors has been ob- 
served. The railway reports show that no real saving 
was effected by reduction of services during the coal 
strike. On the contrary, costs in the majority of cases 
were increased. Mr. Cosmo Bonsor’s speech at the 
South Eastern and Chatham meeting shows how the 
railways were hit. It may be hoped that the worst has 
now been passed, but it would be a mistake to anticipate 
any immediate upward movement. Increased wages, 
the probable higher cost of coal and materials and the 
operation of the Insurance Act are likely to counteract 
any expansion of receipts from general trade activity, 
and although the Railway Bill to enable the companies 
to increase freight charges has been introduced into the 
House there is little chance that it will be carried for 
some time to come. A dull market is therefore ex- 
pected, though in other departments the outlook is more 
promising. 

Canadian Pacifics have come once more into strong 
demand, mainly on New York and Berlin account. The 
impetus was given by the company’s working state- 
ment for the month of June, which showed an expansion 
in net earnings of $882,000. This completes the com- 
pany’s financial vear, and the increase in net receipts 
for the twelve months is no less than $6,599,000, which 
is equal to more than 3 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital. It must not necessarily be assumed, however, 
that the dividend rate of 10 per cent. will be increased. 
The market is trying to forecast the Board’s probable 
programme for issuing fresh capital, and for the 
present there is less talk about the segregation of the 
company’s assets. Grand Trunk issues have hardened 
in expectation of a satisfactory half-yearly statement 
in the course of a few weeks. 

Wall Street has displayed some strength under the 
lead of Canadian Pacifics. Crop prospects are now 
considered highly satisfactory in the United States, and 
trade indications are good, while a temporary lull in the 
political excitement is beneficial to the market. The 
quarterly report of the Steel Corporation was better 
than had been expected. After payment of the 5 per 
cent. dividend the ‘‘ billion dollar trust’’ has the 
magnificent surplus of $56,483, which is favourably 
regarded, because at the end of the previous quarter 
there was a deficit of $6,292,000 after the dividend had 
been paid. 

In the Foreign Railway market the revenue figures 
of the Mexican Railway have given satisfaction. The 
net increase for the half-year is $195,000, which may be 
taken to foreshadow a dividend at the rate of 4 per 
cent. for the period, as against 2$ per cent. for the 
preceding six months. The economy obtained by the 
use of oil fuel has even exceeded market expectations. 
Among Argentines, Buenos Ayres and Pacifics stock 
has been sold owing to fears of a reduced dividend. 
The interests associated with the Brazil Railway are 
pursuing their ambitious schemes of expansion, but it 
is recognised that no immediate distribution on the 
Common stock is probable, and the quotation is not so 
strong as it was at its relatively high premium. 
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The firmness of Iron, Coal and Steel shares has been 
well maintained, and in the Shipping list P. and O. 
Deferred have made a small recovery. It is stated that 
these shares are still being quietly bought by influen- 
tial interests whenever they are offered. Marconi 
issues are neglected, and National Telephone Deferred, 
after a brief recovery, have slipped back. The distinct 
hardening in the tone of South African mining shares 
cannot be traced to public purchases. It is attributed 
to a little inside support. Rubber shares have firmed 
up after a short period of slackness. In the Oil section 
the most noteworthy event was the successful issue by 
the Emba Caspian Oil Company of 1,140,000 £1 shares. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH OPERA. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


ITH considerable amazement I read that the 
season of opera (and ballet) which terminated 
at Covent Garden this week has proved one of the most 
important ever given there. One wonders how on earth 
anybody can be so consummate an ass as to scribble 
such rubbish. I could understand it coming from the 
chroniclers of fashionable unintelligence, or from the 
ladies’ maids who control the fashion pages of the 
dailies, or from the footmen who pen deathless prose 
for the tailors’ papers and give us their refined and 
well-considered views on men’s clothes ; but how a critic 
of music can write it and hope to be regarded seriously 
is a great mystery. What has Covent Garden done 
this year? It has produced an insignificant opera or 
so—composed of course by foreigners; it has given 
some Wagner performances; it has boomed Puccini— 
let us hope to the pecuniary gain of the Syndicate ; it 
has had many nights of Russian dancers—let us hope 
to the moral and intellectual gain of the members of 
the Syndicate; it has employed a crowd of aliens and 
one or two Britishers. This makes an important 
season of opera! Why, Mr. Hammerstein, little as he 
did, did more in his six or seven weeks than the Syndi- 
cate has done in as many years; but because the Syndi- 
cate has the support of Society (or, mainly, would-be 
Society) a faithful daily Press has nothing but praise 
for it. Virtually the Syndicate buys these nice friendly 
notices: unless they were forthcoming the advertise- 
ments would unaccountably be withdrawn. Not a 
stroke has been done for English music ; hardly a stroke 
that counts for English artists. 

No excuse need be made for returning to the topic 
of opera. When the history of the next twenty years 
of music in England comes to be written, it will be the 
history of opera in England. Not that symphonies, 
symphonic poems and the rest of these curious things 
will not continue to be turned off at a great rate—there 
is no fear of anything so good happening ; but it must 
be plain to everyone whose business it is to attend both 
concerts and opera that in opera alone do composers 
find inspiration and driving force. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
held forth a little while ago and demonstrated clearly 
that the best music of to-day is that written by Mr. 
James Glover for the Drury Lane pantomimes. Far be 
it from me to dispute with him concerning a matter 
of which I know so little; and I have a great respect 
for Mr. Glover’s ability ; but it may be doubted whether 
even a Mozart could compose masterpieces to fit any 
pantomime there has ever been in the world. A com- 
poser must have something to say before he can say 
anything; and a pantomime, however excellent in its 
way it may be, is not provocative of mighty thought 
and emotion. Until recently our composers, since 
Purcell’s day, have been trying to write sheer music— 
music expressive of nothing for the simple reason that 
they had nothing to express. Now a few are trying 
to get the inspiration, the matter that shall stir them 
to the creation of strong and beautiful music, out of 
poems, or fairy-tales, or plays; one composer, Elgar, 
has flown to his religious beliefs; and not one of them 
has succeeded in doing anything worth the doing. Both 
Elgar and the symphonic poetasters reveal plainly 
enough that only through opera will they find salva- 


tion. Elgar’s oratorios are as nearly operatic as cir- 
cumstances will permit; the symphonic poetasters are 
trying to write operatic music without taking the pains 
or making the artistic effort necessary to write opera. 

There is another sign of the time. If opera has not 
come to its own in this country, at least concert-giving 
has ceased to be profitable : not one concert in a hundred 
pays the cost of advertising. The few that attract good 
audiences depend largely upon operatic selections for 
their programmes. Opera does not pay: Mr. Thomas 
Beecham has apparently given up trying; Covent 
Garden falls back upon ballet; Mr. Hammerstein seems 
to have lost heart. As for the Moody-Manners and Carl 
Rosa companies, they are not a true test of the in- 
tensity of the liking for opera in any part of the country. 
They stay in each town on their rounds only for a week 
or two; and how they would fare if they settled for 
six months in, say, Manchester or Birmingham or New- 
castle is not a question they show any inclination to 
solve. Why Mr. Beecham did not succeed I cannot 
say, unless a reason may be found in the tremendous 
rents demanded for London theatres. Covent Garden 
will always fail artistically because the Syndicate’s 
consuming idea is to reap in guineas by running a series 
of social functions: the financial failure or success of 
Covent Garden ought in no way to affect our views 
about the future of opera in England. The cause of 
Mr. Hammerstein’s discomfiture I pointed out in my 
last article. Opera has never been fairly tried. It 
might be tried by a good company and orchestra, a com- 
petent conductor and stage-manager and respectable 
scenery in a theatre where the rent is not so exorbitant 
that the high prices of the seats keep people away. But 
even if under these conditions it could only be run at 
a loss one thing must be borne in mind—nowhere on 
the Continent is it run at a profit; nowhere can it be 
run at all without a State or municipal subvention. 
Perhaps our lords and governors in this country will 
some day realise that just as they pay for the up-keep 
of museums and picture-galleries bought out of the 
national funds so they ought to pay for opera if opera 
cannot exist without help. With or without that help, 
however, the demand for opera is, I am convinced, 
growing in proportion as the demand for concerts is 
going down. That it is going down, and very rapidly, 
is revealed not only by the complaints of concert-givers 
and the articles in the Press, but by the replies of those 
who seek to demonstrate that it is going up. They point 
to the fact that the Royal Choral Society has done finan- 
cially better than ever before the last season ; that popu- 
lar singers can draw immense crowds to the Albert Hall ; 
that the Handel Festival has been an immense success 
this year. But I referred to artistic concerts. Any- 
one who considers the doings of the Royal Choral 
Society artistic is past praying for; popular vocalists 
who warble ‘‘ The last rose of summer’”’ in the Albert 
Hall really offer the public nothing but a glorified penny- 
reading ; as for the Handel Festival, it is the crudest, 
stupidest, most vulgar display of mere bigness in the 
history of music: it is a disgrace to our national taste 
and sense of decency. We build a big chorus to murder 
the music of our national composer. Artistic concerts 
pay in proportion to the amount of operatic music given 
—Wagner selections, Tschaikowsky symphonies, sym- 
phonic poems. That is, we have a taste and craving for 
opera music: the next step will be a desire for the com- 
plete thing, for opera. 

Now I must flatly contradict myself. I have said 
that composers and audiences alike are yearning for 
opera and composers are writing opera music. It is 
a matter for regret that the pressure of very hard facts 
compels me to state that none of our composers shows 
the slightest sign of any desire to write real opera 
music. If they had any such desire they would write 
real opera, and there an end. Several of them have 
already made an end—how few a beginning! Is Hol- 
brooke’s ‘‘ Children of Don’’, for instance—to take a 
work that has been discussed at length here— 
the end of his career as an opera-writer or only the 
beginning? On the whole I think it is a beginning; 
but in the most important thing of all it is not too pro- 
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mising a beginning. Mr. Holbrooke, like far too many 
of his competitors for opera fame, has not mastered 
the central lesson to be learnt from Wagner and his 
art. Holbrooke, like the better of the others, writes 
music which is operatic and sounds at first like genuine 
opera music; but it is all based on what may be called 
Wagner’s sugar-plums. Now Wagner knew exactly 
when his sugar-plums could be effectively used to help 
his drama, and never for a second did he lose sight 
of his drama. There are pages on pages in the 
“Ring ’’ and many in ‘‘ Tristan ’’ which would not bear 
playing in the concert-room: they contain no sugar- 
plums. But dramatically they are not merely stupen- 
dously effective—they make the sugar-plums possible : 
they so prepare the listeners’ minds that they are glad to 
have the relief of the pages that sound so beautiful in 
the concert-room. ‘The conviction is forced upon me 
that Holbrooke and a dozen others have studied 
Wagner’s operas not in their entirety, but mainly in the 
passages that are heard most frequently, and arouse 
most enthusiasm, at concerts. As I said a short time 
ago, we English do not hear opera frequently enough 
to learn without knowing it the value of those passages 
that are necessary to sustain and emphasise the dramatic 
interest and hardly seem worth the playing without the 
full apparatus and paraphernalia of grand opera. 

Thus I claim that my apparent self-contradiction is 
not a real one. Our English composers are all writing 
opera-music, but writing on the model of the particular 
selections from the greater masters who suit their taste 
from the purely musical standpoint. Let me give 
one more illustration of this. Wagner made enor- 
mous use of the picturesque in all his music-dramas ; 
but, as has been said before now, while Mendelssohn 
and Weber also wrote glorious picturesque music, 
where they left off Wagner began. To Wagner the 
picturesque was a setting, a setting used with con- 
summate art to accentuate and fetch out the full beauty 
of the drama. 
did: they write a whole opera for the sake of the atmo- 
sphere and scenic suggestion. Not thus will great 
operas ever be composed; and I believe it will prove 
better if our men leave scenery alone for a little while 
and try their hands at a sort of parlour music-drama in 
which all will depend on the characterisation and true 
musical interpretation of personal emotions. Then, 
and not till then, they may find themselves in a position 
to continue Wagner’s work where he left it off. 


B.A, 
By C. H. Baker. 


Be Neen Walpole Society was founded in April 1911 

with the object of promoting the study of 
British Art.’’ Future historians lighting on this, the 
opening sentence of the Society’s first Annual, will 
wonder why A.D. 1911 was the fortunate year selected 
by English scholarship to start studying British art. 
I imagine they will ingeniously deduce that, having 
practically exhausted European and having made 
severe onslaughts upon Oriental art, we were driven 
by sheer ennui to take up the history of ourown. The 
reproach will in great measure be deserved. For if all 
our eminent critics were set a paper on the history of 
art, though they might come out with honours in almost 
every foreign school, they could be trusted to fail with 
perfect distinction in British art before 1740. This 
charming altruism, I need hardly say, does not charac- 
terise foreign experts; if we want sound opinion on 
obscure history of Dutch or German art we know that 
by applying at The Hague, Amsterdam, or Berlin we 
shall get it. It is indeed high time we had a Society 
for the Promotion of the Study of British Art. 

Why we show this indifference to the art that even 
yet, despite our concentrated indifference and wanton 
neglect, gives us qualities no other country has, is 
hard to explain. Why, for instance, should we specialise 
in and pay fervid homage to primitive French, German 
and Italian art if we ignore the English Thirteenth 
Century School? The only logical answer is that we 


English composers do worse than Weber, 


insolently conclude, before investigation, that nothing 
good can have been made at home. And yet what 
Italian or French primitive school relatively surpassed 
the Westminster Painted Chamber frescoes, or the 
Henry III. retable, of which part is reproduced in the 
Walpole Annual? 

Professor Lethaby is perhaps the most notable ex- 
ception English scholarship can show. When he might 
have been specialising in primitive Egyptian art or 
French Gothic, he has made an objective of English art, 
ia particular the primitive school of painters. What he 
has done in this way Professor Prior has done for Eng- 
lish medizval sculpture. Their contributions, enriched 
by Mr. Tristram’s copies of Westminster paintings and 
Mr. A. Gardner’s photographs, make this Walpole 
Annual uniquely valuable. Unique too as regards 
reproductions are the beautiful Turner pencil drawings 
accompanying Mr. Finberg’s paper. Professor 
Lethaby’s reference to the English thirteenth-century 
Primitives is this. ‘‘ The most brilliant period of 
English art was the second half of the thirteenth 
century, and its chief centre was Westminster, where, 
under the patronage of Henry III., a great con- 
course of artists gathered from all parts of Europe 
to assist in the works which that King was always 
undertaking. .. . The four most famous painters 
during the last years of the King’s life were 
William of Florence, John of S. Omer, Peter of 
Hispania, and William of Westminster. The first 
was probably an Italian, the second a Frenchman, and 
the third a Spaniard. The fourth was a monk and 
‘the King’s beloved painter’. I have before suggested 
that the noble wall painting in S. Faith’s Chapel at the 
Abbey (which would be a famous picture if it were in 
the vestry of Sta. Croce instead of in a London church) 
may be his work; it was certainly painted about 1270, 
and by the side of it is a praying monk, doubtless a 
portrait of the artist. A second wonderful work painted 
about the same time is the retable, a decorative panelled 
picture, long and low, now in the Jerusalem Chamber ; 
. some years ago I suggested that'this retable was 
wrought by Master Walter of Durham, who decorated 
the celebrated Painted Chamber in the palace’’. 

The italics above are mine, and they apply equally 
to the retable (of which the reproduction gives perhaps 
not the happiest impression), and among other things 
to the astonishing portrait of ‘‘ Margaret Beaufort ’’ 
in the National Portrait Gallery. The comparative 
rank of Master William of Westminster and Master 
Walter of Durham, contemporaries of Cimabue and 
Giotto, can be estimated from these isolated relics and 
from the reproductions made somewhere about the 
middle of last century from Stothard’s excellent draw- 
ings of the Painted Chamber frescoes. Whether it be 
too late for us to reconstruct the English Primitives 
in any measure comparable with the reconstruction of 
the French remains to be seen; the ruined condition of 
most of the relics makes one fear. On the other hand, 
if we may judge by a reproduction that appeared some 
months ago in the ‘‘ Burlington Magazine ’’, some of 
the originals are in better case. However this may be, 
nothing can be effected until we take the history of our 
national art seriously. The material from which to 
work may be slight, or it may turn out to be more 
plentiful than we had supposed ; in either case the un- 
paralleled qualities of the traces known to us demand 
more than isolated students’ attention. 

These qualities are unparalleled, because they 
intimately reveal national temper which, though inde- 
finable, is curiously real. I have never heard an 
adequate description of the essential properties distin- 
guishing the nationality of pictures. We all know 
what we mean when we say such and such is Flemish 
or French or Spanish; but the distinctions baffle lucid 
analysis. We instinctively feel the different atmo- 
spheres in a Rembrandt and Velazquez, but the ulti- 
mate essential difference eludes us. This difference is 
especially marked in primitive painting, presumably 
because the distinct streams of conception flowed with 
less mingling of their waters. The English temper 
of conception is strong in this Henry III. retable, as 
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any one can see in Mr. Tristram’s drawing. I will not 
take this opportunity to add another inept definition of 
national temper to the mass already collected. 1 will 
only say that the central figure of this painting (‘‘ The 
Feeding of the Five Thousand’), the disciple behind 
Him, whose face is partly hidden, and the other who 
bends to the left, seem, as it were, to shine with a gentle, 
charming spirit whose tender pity and unconscious 
reverence are not reproduced in the art of any other 
country. 

In the same way our thirteenth-century sculptors, 
directly influenced as they were by the great manifesta- 
tion of French Gothic, retained and expressed a national 
sentiment, thus giving us indefinable qualities that are 
missing in the figures of Chartres, Notre Dame, or 
Amiens. In this context an unusually good book 
has recently appeared, copiously illustrated and written 
with enthusiastic sympathy tempered by a critical sense 
of technique and proportion.* The photographs accom- 
panying Mr. Prior’s paper on ** English Figure Sculp- 
ture’’ in the Walpole Annual may be compared with 
those of Reims, Chartres, and Paris in Mlle. Pillion’s 
book. ‘The superior craft of the French masters needs 
no special reference; our Lincoln and Wells sculptors 
may not unfairly be phrased ‘‘ rustic ’’ in comparison. 
But unsophisticated as they are, and an offshoot of 
French art, yet they have a sincerity, a contemplative 
mysticism, an unselfconscious passivity of temper not 
inherited from their French parents. The Notre Dame 
‘‘Vierge Marie’’ is militant, austere and queenly ; 
‘‘La Vierge Dorée’’ at Amiens is consciously attrac- 
tive; the Prophets and Saints of Amiens and Chartres 
seem realistic, witty, shrewd; they are like marvellous 
portraits; they dominate. One finds it harder to define 
the motif of figures such as the disciple in the West- 
minster retable who stands with his back turned on the 
left. Quite apart from the inner character of this 
disciple one is struck by the invention of his pose, the 
exquisite perception of line, the comparative mastery of 
foreshortening. The group of disciples standing above 
the gesticulating crowd has a sweet serenity and 
gracious bearing obviously contrasted with the ruder 
throng. The Wells Cathedral west front sculptures of 
‘* Adam Created ’’ and ‘‘ Expelled ’’ and ‘‘ Christ and 
the Doctors ’’ have not only a sense of design unknown 
in our modern sculpture, but also a dramatic reticence 
and dignity unsurpassed as regards intention by the 
more intellectual concepts of the French. 

This question of difference in national temper is not 
one of comparison, but distinction. None can satisfac- 
torily account for the effects of race and environment 
upon the artistic vision. But that there is something 
in the air, as one might say, tempering and changing, 
is incontestable. Van Dyck in England, Rubens in 
Spain saw differently from Van Dyck and Rubens in 
Italy and Antwerp. The strangers who settled in 
England in Henry III.’s reign no doubt were absorbed 
in the same way by the national atmosphere, and 
though Canterbury Cathedral and Westminster were 
built by French masters on French models, yet English 
Gothic manifests a new, or, as scientists say, an 
acquired character that is unexplained by simple laws 
of heredity. 

Tudor and Stuart portraiture, again (I say nothing 
of the superb English illuminated manuscripts which 
by some oversight have been fairly thoroughly studied), 
is full of this distinct character which shines through 
whatever influence is superimposed. The ‘‘ Margaret 
Beaufort ’’ in the National Portrait Gallery and some 
half a dozen other portraits there have only to be in 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum to start a ‘‘ boom”? in 
English Primitives. But we are hardly aware of their 
existence. A little later come the miniatures of Hilliard 
and Oliver; the one an Englishman, the other of French 
descent. Thanks to Dr. Williamson and Mr. Salting, 
a certain amount is known and recognised as to the 
unique quality of our miniaturists. Holbein learnt to 
paint in miniature in England, and I will quote from 


Les Sculpteurs Fran¢ais du XIIle Siécle.’’ Par Mlle, 
Louise Pillion. Paris: Librairie Plon. 3f. 50c. 


the ‘‘ Arte of Limning ’’ by N. Hilliard (published for 
the first time in the Walpole Annual). po « 
most excelent painter and limner Haunce Holbean 
the greatest master truly in both those arts . . . that 
ever was, so cuning in both together and the neatest.’’- 
None will dispute that Holbein is the greatest minia- 
turist, yet there are qualities he cannot give us that 
exist only in Hilliard, the Olivers, and the yet unknown 
English masters of the Elizabethan period. Miniature 
painting was a mastered art in England when oil paint- 
ing was in its infancy, and possibly we shall some day 
settle the relationship of the latter to the former. It 
seems to me that our earliest English Stuart painter, 
Marc Gerrard, must have been brought up a miniaturist. 

All unknown are his and his contemporaries’ 
portraits, pieces of exquisite craftsmanship and rare 
delicacy of vision. I do not think any foreign school 
could parallel the charm and refinement of our Eliza- 
bethan and early Stuart portraits. They hang for the 
most part little treasured in their proper places, in our 
unexampled private country galleries, among the 
armour their sitters wore. There they make an appeal 
impossible in public collections; but were a room set 
apart in the National Gallery, fitly designed and deco- 
rated, and were it carefully and gradually filled with 
Tudor and Stuart portraiture we could make a show no 
other country could compete with. For it would reveal 
our absolute monopoly—the British temper of concep- 
tion. 

Sir Charles Holroyd’s private interest in the study 
of British art may be gauged by his achievement with 
regard to Alfred Stevens at the Tate, and his position 
as Chairman of the Walpole Society. At the National 
Gallery, too, in the recent hanging of the new rooms he 
has given the utmost consideration to emphasising the 
British School. As far as he is concerned, we can rely 
on official recognition of British art. But who can 
guarantee a similar enlightened sense of public duty 
in the Trustees ? 

If anything can effectually stir us up I think the 
admirable sincerity and quality of this Walpole Annual 
is the fit instrument. 


ACTIVITIES IN ANGLESEA. 
By Fitson Younc. 


I THOUGHT, when I first went to stay in Anglesea, 

that I had found at least one corner of the British 
Isles in which one could find shelter from those turmoils 
of activity, industrial, political and economic, that make 
England so very exciting and so very exhausting. 
Apart from the great trains that roar across it carrying 
the mails and the politicians to Ireland, I did not see 
what strenuous affairs could be found to disturb its 
peace. All green and grey and rocky, sheltering 
between Snowdon and the Irish Sea, it seems to lie 
quite beyond the influence of those transitory storms 
of energy that torment the great world. 

For about a week I cherished this belief. No one 
seemed to be doing anything, or trying to change any- 
thing, or to develop anything. The airs blend softly 
from the sea; there is a smell of trees in the valleys, 
and of thyme on the green headlands; and the silence 
could almost be heard. And just as I was beginning 
to dream that Anglesea was a real sanctuary from 
everything that strenuous people mean by life, I dis- 
covered that the whole thing was an illusion. Far from 
being an Arcadia in which people drowse their days 
away in pastoral simplicity, Anglesea is one of the 
busiest bits of England. It is, I begin to think, a kind 
of headquarters of the most advanced school of rural 
reformers—those tiresome people who decline to take 
the picturesque view, and who refuse to believe that 
a stuffy, damp cottage isolated in the midst of a rocky 
and swampy desolation represents all that is most lovely 
and desirable in human life, and a perfect environment 
for the production, nurture and education of a family. 
Anglesea teems with the kind of activity that comes 
from the determination, not to be as like someone else 
as possible, but to make the most and the very best 
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of what you are and have. Agricultural co-operation, 
rural organisation of every kind, local industry and 
education are all being studied and applied with a 
science and an energy that would startle the conserva- 
tive farmers of Leicestershire or Suffolk. | When the 
chief people of the county meet at one another’s 
houses the talk turns less on golf and shooting and 
kindred matters than on the progress of village classes, 
the success of local produce shows, the design of 
fabrics and the finding of markets. This sounds 
priggish, but it is not. It sounds dull, but it is not. 
It is agreeable, because it is what people are really 
interested in; because certain members of the endowed 
class have discovered that the fun of breeding and 
killing pheasants is really nothing compared with the 
fun of helping human beings to make the most of their 
lives, and of working to the end that a whole com- 
munity of peasants and farmers may have a good time 
in this world, instead of a miserable time. 

Anglesea, in fact, has felt that stir and awakening 
that has recently touched the whole of Wales. I must 
not be misunderstood; I am not writing of politics, 
nor, for the moment, am I concerned with the effect 
which present-day legislation is likely to have on rural 
life generally. But there are greater influences than 
those of party politics. Success, recognition, is one of 
them. And Wales, after being for long a somewhat 
despised member of our island family, has at last come 
into its own. Whatever else Mr. Lloyd George may 
do or undo (and I may say this even in a Review 
to which his politics are abominable), he has given 
Wales a mental stimulus, an inspiration of success, that 
is very reviving to it. I do not pretend to know the 
Welsh people, and I do not pretend to like what little 
I do know; such characteristics as I have been accus- 
tomed to recognise as Welsh are superficially repellent 
to me. But I love life, wherever I find it, and I think 
I find it in Wales, and especially in Anglesea. I have 
been for so long accustomed to the deep depression, 
the mental stagnation and hopelessness of rural life 
in England, that this stir and bustle of optimism, this 
breeze of hope and faith in the future that is running 
through Wales, seems noble and beautiful tome. It 
may be political ; it may be founded on false hopes and 
impossible promises and on a mere predatory belief 
that everyone’s pockets are shortly to be filled with 
everyone else’s gold. But I do not believe it is quite 
that, or all that. There is something cleaner and more 
honest than politics in it. It may be the first fruits 
of a harvest that has long been preparing. Is it entirely 
a coincidence that, sixty miles across the water, Horace 
Plunkett has for years been labouring and building and 
organising for just such a result? There is a limit to 
the ground that any one man may till and sow; but 
there are other hands, other influences than his at work 
eternally. After the flower comes the seed; and the 
wind may carry it away from the soil you prepared for 
it, and plant it in other soils where it may flourish and 
bring forth harvests of undreamed-of increase. 

I thought of these things the other day when, after 
long talks about co-operation and rural organisation, 
I stood under a dripping tent and beheld the Anglesey 
Industries Association at work. It is only a little 
branch of its greater parent, the Welsh Industries; but 
it is a busy, pushing, vital, ambitious, independent little 
branch ; not without attention to its roots, and thoughts 
of some day spreading into a great tree, overarching 
the whole rural life of the island. It has dared to ally 
itself with the august Education Committee, and to 
hold classes for almost any useful thing under the sun, 
from knitting to navigation ; so that no child of Angle- 
sea, desiring to develop such natural endowments as 
he or she may have, need fail to have what ought to 
be the birthright of every human being—a chance. And 
in the meantime there were gathered under the tents 
the results of giving the first members a chance—home- 
spun tweeds, bulbs from the bulb-farm, embroideries, 
knitted wear, things of wood and metal, fruit, vege- 
tables, dairy produce—all things that are necessary to 
the decent life of any community, and all having the 
common peculiarity that they were what they appeared 


to be—honest things, and not lying things ; intrinsically 
beautiful for that reason, even if they had not had the 
superficial beauty of good design and true colour. 

And under this tent the great and the small, the 
people with five thousand acres and the people with 
five, and the people with none at all, met in friendly 
converse and with common interests. When the 
speeches were over, according to the pretty national 
custom, Owain Cybi, a Penillion singer, or reciter and 
improviser of verses, made, in a strong, musical voice, 
the following observations : 


‘* Sweet Mona’s Isle—we love its name, 
Its glorious fame and beauty ; 
The home of song and ancient lore, 
The nation’s store of plenty ; 
At Plas Llwynon, Sir Fon to-day 
' Does well display industry. 


‘* From simple cots and mansions grand 
A happy band are meeting ; 
And one and all are side by side 
With pride co-operating ; 
And finer goods can ne’er be seen, 
So please be keen on buying. 


‘‘ From garden, farm and dainty fair 
With utmost care selected ; 
We find the crafts of Mona’s Isle 
In dainty style depicted ; 
And from the bargains seen, I guess 
Much business is transacted. 


‘* The noblest ladies of the land, 
With helping hand are ready; 
Their sunny smiles are full of cheer, 
Throughout the year they’re busy ; 
Their patronage we all esteem, 
They are the cream of beauty.”’ 


And then the buying and selling and the competing 
began, and through it all the local choir sang deliciously 
—grave and massive hymns in harmony, melancholy 
folk-songs, brave, martial patriotic chants—with a 
natural taste and genius for music that made the singing 
not a performance, but an exercise of sheer enjoyment to 
the singers. And I had thoughts of ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’, 
and the world it represents ; of the old, industrial life of 
Germany when art and craft, commerce and recreation 
went all hand in hand, giving a touch of gaiety to 
labour, and of noble gravity to joy. And I thought if 
such a gathering as this represented even the ghost of 
a renewal of some such happy and wholesome way of 
life, what a privilege it was to be there. 


THE WATCH-TOWER. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


SAT one April evening in Provence on a small hill 
above an ancient town that Goth and Vandal as 
yet have forborne to ‘‘ bring up to date ’’. 

On the hill was an old worn castle with a watch-tower, 
and a well with narrow steps and water in it still. 

The watch-tower, staring South with neglected 
windows, faced a broad valley full of the pleasant 
twilight and the hum of evening things : it saw the fires 
of wanderers blink from the hills, beyond them the long 
forest black with pines, one star appearing, and dark- 
ness settling slowly down on Var. 

Sitting there listening to the green frogs croaking, 
hearing far voices clearly but all transmuted by even- 
ing, watching the windows in the little town glimmering 
one by one, and seeing the gloaming dwindle solemnly 
into night, a great many things fell from mind that seem 
important by day, and evening in their place planted 
strange fancies. 

Little winds had arisen and were whispering to and 
fro, it grew cold, and I was about to descend the hill 
when I heard a voice behind me saying ‘‘ Beware, 
beware ’’. 

So much the voice appeared a part of the evening 
that I did not turn round at first; it was like voices that 
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one hears in sleep and thinks to be of one’s dream. And 
the word was monotonously repeated, in French. 

When I turned round I saw an old man with a horn. 
He had a white beard marvellously long, and still went 
on saying slowly ‘‘ Beware, beware’’. He had clearly 
just come from the tower by which he stood, though 
I had heard no footfall. Had a man come stealthily 
upon me at such an hour and in so lonesome a place 
I had certainly felt surprised ; but I saw almost at once 
that he was a spirit, and he seemed with his uncouth 
horn and his long white beard and that noiseless step 
of his to be so native to that time and place that I spoke 
to him as one does to some fellow-traveller who asks 
you if you mind having the window up. 

I asked him what there was to beware of. 

** Of what should a town beware ’’, he said, ‘‘ but the 
Saracens? 

Saracens? ’’ I said. 

“Yes, Saracens, Saracens’’, he answered and 
brandished his horn. 

‘* And who are you?’’ I said. 

‘1, I am the spirit of the tower ’’, he said. 

When I asked him how he came by so human an 
aspect and was so unlike the material tower beside him 
he told me that the lives of all the watchers who had 
ever held the horn in the tower there had gone to make 
the spirit of the tower. ‘‘It takes a hundred lives ’’, 
he said. ‘‘ None hold the horn of late and men neglect 
the tower. When the walls are in ill repair the Saracens 
come : it was ever so.”’ 

‘The Saracens don’t come nowadays ’”’, I said. 

But he was gazing past me watching, and did not 
seem to heed me. 

‘“* They will run down those hills ’’, he said, pointing 
away to the south, ‘‘ out of the woods about nightfall, 
and I shall blow my horn. They will all come up from 
the town to the tower again; but the loopholes are in 
very ill repair.’’ 

“* We never hear of the Saracens now ’”’, I said. 

“* Hear of the Saracens !’’ the old spirit said. ‘‘ Hear 
of the Saracens! They slip one evening out of that 
forest, in the long white robes that they wear, and I 
blow my horn. That is the first that anyone ever hears 
of the Saracens.”’ 

““T mean’’, I said, ‘‘ that they never come at all. 
They cannot come, and men fear other things.’’ For 
I thought the old spirit might rest if he knew that the 
Saracens can never come again. But he said ‘‘ There 
is nothing in the world to fear but the Saracens. 
Nothing else matters. How can men fear other 
things? 

Then I explained, so that he might have rest, and 
told him how all Europe, and in particular France, had 
terrible engines of war, both on land and on sea; and 
how the Saracens had not these terrible engines either 
on sea or land, and so could by no means cross the 
Mediterranean or escape destruction on shore even 
though they should come there. I alluded to the Euro- 
pean railways that could move armies night and day 
faster than horses could gallop. And when as well as 
I could I had explained all, he answered ‘‘ In time all 
these things pass away and then there will still be the 
Saracens 

And then I said ‘‘ There has not been a Saracen either 
in France or Spain for over four hundred years ’’. 

And he said ‘‘ The Saracens! You do not know their 
cunning. That was ever the way of the Saracens. 
They do not come for a while, no not they for a long 
while, and then one day they come ’”’. 

And peering southwards, but not seeing clearly be- 
cause of the rising mist, he silently moved to his tower 
and up its broken steps. 


AUGUST. 
By Dorotnuy RICHARDSON. 


you can still have the sunlight on the road along the 
two miles to the village after tea. 
As you make your way along the lane shadowless eyes 
peep at you from the near bank, whose grassy pelt 


shines so freshly green that it seems as though you 
must find upon its breast the faces of spring blossoms. 
But full-grown ferns are there, and if you look closely 
you will find here and there the folded twist of waiting 
violet petals. The tiny beads of late strawberries 
share your gaze with forget-me-nots and wild pansies, 
and meadow-sweet shakes out its feathery farewell as 
you brush by. The roses that shone from the crest of 
the hedge are a memory, and there will be no new 
honeysuckle; but the downy green of the hedge nuts 
is pink-flushed only here and there, the stately discs 
of hemlock are as yet unchanged and honey-full, the 
nodding blue heads of scabious show no sign of their 
mauvy old age, and only one in a thousand blackberries 
is ripe. 

This morning, going through the woods up the 
long green alley, starred with the tiny golden blossoms 
of July, you saw the oaks standing knee-deep in forests 
of bracken, the giant fronds shining across the wood; 
land floor under the streaming sunlight one unbroken 
plaque of bluish grey, shadow-flecked. Not a single 
frond, even of those that have been since May spreading 
and spreading, is tipped with gold. The clearest trans- 
parent green they were as you lay hidden, moss- 
cushioned, under their high roofage for midday shelter. 

Shut away in the cool green stillness it was for a 
moment as if the woodlands, towering unseen above 
you, were once more welcoming and intimate as 
they had been in June, when you could, once the 
arresting marvel of Spring vanished into full leafage, 
step at any moment from the dusty highway into 
a tender silence; but this morning when you were 
still the ceaseless sound of a million tiny hummings 
made you an interloper, told you you might, if you 
pleased, walk through the busy forest, but only by 
treading out a pathway of death. You must wait for 
your woods. Even the gentle wind of summer may 
not pass through now. The clustering summits of the 
trees billow and roar like a sea keeping it out, and it 
passes voiceless on into the open. . . . The excuse of 
a sudden gateway silver-grey bridging a gap in the 
afternoon hedge brings you to a standstill and shows 
you a group of little red calves in an even background 
of pure green. The sun stands away in the sky behind 
you a clear span from the horizon, and shines upon the 
chequer of meadows stretching away from your gate, 
making the emerald of the further hedgerows foam 
unshadowed along the edge of the shadowless sward ; 
the poplars, their boles green-panelled to the rim of the 
hedge-green, sprout up their clear-toned brushes against 
the narrowing lines of the further fields. 

A soft blue edge of distance fills every break in the 
horizon, and curves full up into the sky here and there, 
showing as softly, shadowlessly clear as your meadows, 
giving you the far-off tiny face of an oatfield gleaming 
cream-warm with soft black hedgerows, a little square 
of the tawny gold of waiting corn, a long strip heaped 
with barley sheaves and a field of vetch, a lacquer of 
blue-green black-framed against the tender sky. . . . 


It has rained all day. Great cloud masses push heavily 
across the sky, and along the edge of the dark wood the 
rain-wraiths stalk, high as the trees. Within all ts still. 
No living thing is to be seen. The squelch of your boot- 
soles echoes through the dim aisles. 

The rising wind whips the tree-tops. They snarl and 
hiss. It sways and separates them till strange light- 
nings fall across you in the gloom. 

There will be no wheeling bats to-night round your 
hut at the edge of the forest, nor drifting chafers. The 
trees will roar hour after hour, wave after wave, from 
either side of the valley, and at last with the storm at 
its height the mighty wings of the wind will cleave, 
tearing a passage, through the swaying forest, and 
above all the tumult of the trees you will hear clear once 
more from the depths of the night his long-drawn call. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WORK AND PLAY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—One of the failings of our race is our inability 
to see eye to eye with the foreigner, or to think as he 
thinks. Do not let us abuse him because his methods 
are not our methods; but rather let us avoid his com- 
pany when we are unable to agree with him as to the 
lines upon which a meeting between us is to be con- 
ducted. 

The Chinaman, I believe, eats dogs, the cannibal 
eats his neighbour, the Hindu may not eat beef, while 
the Englishman may. A joint dinner party of the four 
must necessarily fail to give satisiaction to all. 

It is the same in sport; the American has one idea 
of the amateur spirit and of fair play, and we have 
another. He thinks that we are decadent because we 
will not ‘‘ professionalise ’’ our athletes and because 
we do not practise countermoves to his tactics on the 
running path; we abominate his idea of amateur sport 
and think his tactics are dishonest. The discus- 
thrower thinks it hard ‘that his victory should be written 
off against our success in rowing ; we think it ludicrous 
that the eight-oared race, which brought crews from 
every quarter of the globe at the cost of immense 
labour and expense, should count the same in the 
Olympic total as throwing the discus. Why do we 
waste our time in recriminations as to each other’s 
mental attitude towards sport, or in endless argument 
as to the respective values of the various forms of 
athletics? The remedy is in our own hands, and is 
obvious : we must decline to compete. 

The Olympic Games are, from the point of view 
of Great Britain, a failure as an international test of 
athletic merit, because we don’t, and we won’t, enter 
into them in the same professional spirit as other 
countries and even some of our own Colonies do. They 
are an even more egregious failure as a step in the 
promotion of international friendship and goodwill. 
When an English athlete is beaten or retarded because 
some of his opponents have an idea of sport which 
differs from his own, e.g. when he is elbowed off the 
path or his boat is tampered with in the night, it arouses 
in his breast a degree of ill-feeling against foreigners 
in general which'no amount of newspaper clap-trap 
about brotherly rivalry will allay. 

I agree with every word of your article of last week 
on ‘‘ Work and Play ’’, and would venture to suggest 
that the natural and logical conclusion to the arguments 
you there propound is that this country should take no 
further part in these Olympic contests. _ 

In American running circles we shall be dubbed 
cowards, a result which will not be nearly so injurious 
to the nation as would be the adoption by our athletes 
of American methods. In rowing—the purest of our 
amateur sports—we have twice shown that, given time 
and opportunity for training, an English crew, rowing 
in the orthodox English style, is superior to those of 
any other country or of the Colonies. For the future 
let us confine ourselves to Henley, and let us make as 
sure as we can that all competitors there are such as 
treat amateur sport in the proper spirit, and, further, 
let us make it absolutely clear that it was the letter 
of the law and not the spirit which was changed when 
the rowing authorities of this country were carried away 
by the democratic spirit of the age and abolished from 
their rules the old-time term ‘‘ gentleman-amateur ”’. 

Yours truly, 
Cuartes M. Pitman. 


THE CINDERELLA OF THE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Kingston, Jamaica, 9 July 1912. 
Sir,—Can you spare a little space for an appeal from 
this distant and too little considered dependency of 
Empire? The self-governing Dominions and the more 
showy Colonies absorb almost all the attention of the 
British public and command almost exclusively the care 


and consideration of the Government. Yet surely these 
Crown Colonies of the West Indies are entitled toa first 
claim upon the fostering and friendly care, the help and 
protection of the Mother Country. They have not the 
immense natural resources, the reserves of undeveloped 
wealth that Canada and Australia possess, nor the 
rapidly rising tide of immigration which makes these 
last so strong and self-reliant. The West Indies have 
not the means of carrying out measures and schemes 
which would benefit them enormously in many ways. 
Capital is required in Jamaica for certain large works, 
the improvement of Kingston Harbour, the establish- 
ment of a coaling station, of a dock, the provision of ex- 
tensive irrigation schemes for districts now chronically 
suffering severely from famine owing to drought, a 
thorough sanitary system for the towns; for all these 
there is crying need, and the outlay would be richly 
remunerative. 

Whether the Jamaican Government share this view or 
not, it is out of their power to give effect to it. If the 
Colonial Office would only wake up and recognise their 
responsibilities towards this island there would be no 
difficulty. To Ireland £250,000,000 has been lent to 
make the country prosperous and contented. Lately 
£500,000 has been lent to the Uganda Protectorate for 
various undertakings necessary to its development. I 
thoroughly approve of that loan, but why not do like- 
wise for Jamaica? The money is just as urgently 
needed, the profits of employing it are just as certain, the 
security as undoubted. 

The opening of the Panama Canal next year 
strengthens greatly the plea for such a policy as I 
describe. If there were a proper coaling station here 
and better facilities provided for loading and unloading 
there is no doubt that a considerable proportion of the 
steamers to and from Panama would call here. Every 
large steamer that calls would spend on an average 
from £500 to £1000 locally. There would follow an 
immense stimulus to trade, to the growing and shipping 
of Jamaican fruits and foodstuffs. In a hundred ways 
this shipping activity would spread throughout the 
island. It is only by this external trade that Jamaica 
can thrive and attain the prosperity that is her due. 
Only this can save her from stagnation and decay. 

The opening of the Panama Canal also renders im- 
perative the restoration of Kingston’s too long aban- 
doned naval station. The dominance, daily spreading 
and intensifying, of the United States in the Carib- 
bean and throughout South America has possibilities 
of danger to British interests in those regions. Matters 
are smooth enough now, but complications and diffi- 
culties have a way of appearing unexpectedly. Our 
present Government lives in a fools’ paradise as regards 
the United States. They profess an unqualified confi- 
dence in the friendly feelings of the American people 
towards us. Shrewd and capable observers who have 
observed and studied the question in America are of a 
very different opinion. They will tell you that although 
there may be two or three millions of Americans who 
are well disposed towards England the immense mass 
of the people are bitterly hostile. Let Great Britain 
be engaged in war with any other country and you would 
see Americans rejoice at every disaster to our arms and 
sneer at every success we might obtain. 

Kingston has a magnificent harbour. It ought to be 
made use of by our naval forces, and it should be forti- 
fied in the most complete and modern style. For one 
British man-of-war that visits Jamaica there are at least 
three American and German war vessels. And the 
British one is small and of old-fashioned type. What 
wonder is it if the natives in the West Indies, and also 
indeed the inhabitants of South American seaports, have 
no notion of our naval strength when they see American 
battleships of over 15,000 tons and British gunboats 
only of 4000 or 5000 tons. And these comparisons 
influence trade as well as affect national prestige. 
American capital and goods are supplanting British 
kere. Must we abase our flag as well and surrender 
our position and our power? 

Your obedient servant, 
H. S. Bunsury. 
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ITALIAN JUSTICE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAay REVIEW. 


Bachelors’ Club, Piccadilly W., 
25 July 1912. 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. William Mercer’s letter to 
you, published on the 2oth inst., I must remind him 
that time passes, as we all know, but too rapidly. I 
imagine that he has not realised its passage. If he 
will return to the Italy of to-day, I can assure him that 
he will find the Italians very different from what they 
were forty years ago, and that he need be under no 
apprehension of thumbscrews! ‘‘ Altri tempi, altri 
costumi.’”’ I regret that my attempts to describe 
modern Italy and her people in my writings should have 
so greatly irritated him; but he is, of course, perfectly 
welcome to form his own conclusions as to my com- 
petency to discuss them, and as to my knowledge of 
the country in which I have passed the greater portion 
of my years. I can only suppose that his irritation pro- 
ceeds from finding that his conclusions on this point 
differ from those both of the Italian and of the British 
public. I can assure him that my head is not in the 
least turned by the kindly and courteous way in which 
the Italian nation has recognised my efforts to repre- 
sent modern Italy to my compatriots as she is, and not 
as, perhaps, she was—forty years ago. 

Mr. Mercer’s failure to understand that a third genera- 
tion of Italians is coming to the front since the episode 
upon which he dwells so persistently no doubt accounts 
for attacks on his part which injure nobody—-unless it 
be himself. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
RICHARD Bacor. 


THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


1 Grosvenor Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
28 July 1912. 

Sir,—There is much food for thought in your issue 
of 27 July relative to Mr. Lloyd George’s new land taxa- 
tion campaign. The late Lord Salisbury pointed out 
perhaps twenty years ago that the great mistake which 
was made when the Corn Laws were repealed was 
that many taxes which the land paid under these laws 
ought to have been reduced or abolished simultaneously. 
Since the Corn Laws were repealed the wealth of the 
country has greatly increased, but that has been by 
its manufacturing and trading classes; until to-day 
theirs vastly exceeds that of the land-owners. In 
equity ought the next screw not to be applied to them ? 
The subject is one eminently fitted for ventilation in your 
valuable Review, and it strikes the writer that for the 
scheme to be as comprehensive as possible a tax or per- 
centage upon all the banking-house clearances in the 
kingdom would best meet the case. I venture to make 
the suggestion for what it may be worth. 


Yours most respectfully, 
Georce ELLiorr. 


THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue, 
1 August 1912. 


Sir,—The Board of Trade have in their Report on 
the Plumage Bill (No. 2) clearly shown that their atti- 
tude towards prohibition of importation of plumage is 
dictated by a concern for the interests of a few rich 
men in this country who are engaged in the lucrative 
pursuit of dealing in stolen property. The arguments 
given by the Board for assuming a hostile attitude 
towards the Bill bear a singularly striking resemblance 
to those which have been adduced from time to time 
by the feather dealers themselves, and which have been 


repeated so often that it is unnecessary to expose their 
fallaciousness here. I may point out, however, that the 
oft-repeated statement that the Bill if it were made a 
law would detrimentally affect the means of livelihood 
of a number of people in this country has no foundation 
in fact. London is used by the dealers merely as a 
clearing-house, fully 80 per cent. of the feathers going 
abroad so soon as sold. From this it will be seen that 
labour can derive but little benefit from this traffic in 
the feathers of the birds of our Dominions. It is the 
middleman who appropriates all the profits. Again, 
it is asserted by the Board that the duty to be im- 
posed on the Customs authorities in the matter of 
distinguishing the plumage of the scheduled birds would 
be so onerous that it would be impossible for them pro- 
perly to perform it. But there are competent ornitho- 
logists who, provided they receive a mandate from the 
Government, would gladly, in their desire to see the 
birds of the Empire saved from annihilation, give their 
services gratuitously, and enlighten the Custom House 
officials as to the habitat of the birds whose plumage 
had been imported. 

With regard to the brutal savagery which charac- 
terises this scandalous traffic, I cannot do better in 
the circumstances than quote the words of Mr. Sydney 
Buxton himself: ‘‘ The egret is shot, the few coveted 
feathers are torn from its back, the body is left 
to rot on the ground, and its young ones perish 
of starvation’’. With equal truth this may be said 
of every bird which is killed for its plumage, for plumage 
is of value to the trade only when it is ripe, and it is 
ripe only during the breeding season. It seems in- 
credible to any right-thinking man that anyone who 
possesses this knowledge should support the action of 
those who put money in their pockets by the murder 
of the parent birds when carrying food to their young. 
But after all this has to do with the conscience of an 
individual, and is of little importance. What is im- 
portant—desperately important—is that many birds 
are threatened with extermination by reason of Mr. 
Buxton’s timidity. 

Economic, if not esthetic, considerations should lead 
every sane person to do everything within his power 
to save the birds of the Empire from the clutches of 
the feather dealers. Scientific and thinking people 
everywhere know that bird life is indispensable to suc- 
cessful farming. The present-day butchery of birds, 
together with the slaughter of untold millions in the 
past, has materially reduced the working power of wild- 
bird-life in our overseas possessions. In consequence, 
the inroads of insect and rodent pests are rapidly on the 
increase. 

To-day the Colonies are threatened with hosts of 
insects, against whose attack no living thing can stand. 
They are asking the Mother Country to close her 
markets to the illicitly exported plumage of their pro- 
tected birds which kept the insect plagues in check. 
And what is the answer of the Board of Trade? In 
effect this: ‘‘ We are very sorry, but the welfare of 
the 373,000,000 British subjects beyond the seas must 
be subordinated to the greed and callousness of the few 
who, caring for nothing but their own profits, would 
willingly slaughter every wild bird in the Empire for 
the sake of selling its skin for cash”’. ; 

This is the attitude which has been forced on the 
President of the Board of Trade. Yet the Plumage 
Bill is a question in which even the most timid Minister 
may dare to be bold. Precedents for prohibiting the 
importation of plumage are not lacking, and I am sure 
that no person in this country, save him who is out for 
personal gain, wishes to see us lag behind in this 
movement. 

Faithfully yours, 


James BuckLanp. 


[We hope that everyone who reads this letter will 
communicate at once with the Prime Minister either 
directly or through the member for his division, asking 
that facilities be given to the Bill. Mr. Asquith may 
be less callous in this matter than Mr. Buxton, who 
once posed as a friend of birds.—Eb. S. R.] 
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THE INDIAN SCAVENGER VULTURE. 
To the Editor of the SaruRrDAY REVIEW. 


Royal Societies Club, 29 July 1912. 


Sir,—The efforts of your reviewer to vindicate his 
attempt to correct my statement regarding the Indian 
scavenger vulture are somewhat ineffective. His letter 
shows that his acquaintance with the Indian avifauna 
is only a second-hand one, and that he is not aware 
of the existence of an authoritative work entitled ‘‘ The 
Fauna of British India’’. I beg to invite his attention 
to the four volumes of the above work that deal with 
birds. These were compiled by Blanford and Oates, 
who spent many years in India. Had your reviewer 
consulted the above books before reviewing ‘‘ Jungle 
Folk ’’ he would, I venture to think, have left alone 
our ugly but useful friend—the scavenger vulture—and 
have written in his review ‘‘ Rhynchops”’ in place of 
** Rynchops ”’ 

Yours etc., 

D. Dewar. 


ROBERT LOWE’S EPITAPH. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Bexhill, 29 July 1912. 
Sir,—The following appeared in the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
of 7 June 1873 as Mr. Lowe’s Greek version : 
Keirat dvijp ds peréxpere [? éavrod] 
éxOpois éfaratay re pidovs. 


Aifw wot wemdrara 6 Bdoxavos. Oix és “Odvpror, 


kal yap av 
GAN’ odd’ eis “Acdyv, ere “Awys, 


The same journal a week or two later printed another 
(a rhyming) version, beginning 
‘O Adios réOvnxev, Gp’ dro * 


Yours faithfully, 
D. M. BIRKETT. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON BOB SAWYER. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpay REVIEW. 


S. John’s Wood N.W., 2 July 1912. 

Si1r,—With due deference to Lord Rosebery, has he 
given that concentrated degree of attention to Dickens’ 
works which he has applied to Napoleonic literature? 
According to the ‘‘ Standard’s’’ report, his words read : 
‘* Could anyone imagine Robert Sawyer winning a mile 
swimming race like one of their students? No doubt 
it would have done him a great deal of good to have 
swum a mile, for more reasons than one’”’ 

When one reads of a brilliantly dexterous skater, 
unmistakably possessed of a good wind, it surely 
requires no remarkable stretch of imagination to 
conceive him a good swimmer also. We read in 
chapter xxx. of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers’’ how Mr. Bob 
Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity which to 
Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described 
circles with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, and 
inscribed upon the ice, without stopping for breath, 
a great many pleasant and astonishing devices ”’ 

As Sam Weller and Arabella Allen bear testimony 
in chapter xxxix., it was Benjamin Allen rather than 
his fellow medical student, Bob Sawyer, who would 
have benefited most from enforced ablutions. 

** *] don’t rightly know which is your brother, miss’, 
replied Sam. ‘Is it the dirtiest vun 0’ the two? ’ 

*** Yes, yes, Mr. Weller’, returned Arabella.’”’ 

Dickens’ contemporary, Albert Smith, who became 
an M.R.C.S. in 1838, affords plentiful portraits of the 
medical student of his day in his ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Mr. Ledbury’’. He makes them commonplace 
individuals, touched with vulgarity certainly, but 
neither drunken nor unscrupulous. Still, Albert Smith 
is half-forgotten, while Dickens’ light burns fiercely. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


REVIEWS. 


THE WORLD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


“In Praise of Cambridge: an Anthology in Prose and 
Verse.’ Selected and Edited by Sydney Waterlow. 
London: Constable. 1912. 5s. net. 


R. WATERLOW has made an excellent antho- 
logy by going outside his title. He gives 
us prose and verse, fact and fiction, modern 
and ancient views, praise and abuse, and the 
resultant mixture offers a better idea of Cam- 
bridge than a merely sentimental or merely learned 
survey. The Introduction wisely recognises the 
varying quality of the extracts, but there can be 
little to complain of in a volume which includes the 
comments of Pepys, Gray, and Horace Walpole, the 
easy grace of Calverley, and the happy garrulity of 
Gunning, a long-lived chronicler who preserved the 
memories of a slacker and gayer world. The late 
J. W. Clark was the very man to take up the tale of 
the nineteenth century, but he wrote little concerning 
his famous Cambridge collections, and the work of the 
Coopers, excellent as it is, ignores much of the social 
life of the place. Oxford had its notorious seven 
essayists, unfairly dubbed the ‘‘ Septem contra 
Christum ’’; Cambridge had its Seven Devils, festive 
dons whose fame is now almost extinct. We feel that 
Mr. Waterlow might have done more for “‘ the lighter 
side’’. It turns up in odd places. For instance, 
“*Erewhon ’’ Butler’s life of his grandfather has long 
tracts of rather dull scholastic matter, but it holds 
some admirably light letters by Sam Tillbrook of 
Peterhouse, a universal favourite in his day who 
had a proper gusto for fishing, eating, Shakespeare, 
and the classics. Once seen, his letters would 
lure any anthologist. 

Some of Mr. Waterlow’s extracts from absurd but 
well-meaning novelists are comic enough, but we miss 
the verse of J. K. Stephen and other modern bards. 
Perhaps the existence of ‘‘A Book of Cambridge 
Verse ’’ has stayed his hand, or the claims of copyright. 
The elegant and slightly melancholy sort of verse is well 
exhibited, but it does not seem so characteristic of 
Cambridge as tributes to the comic muse. We have, 
indeed, a specimen of A. C. Hilton’s wit, but we could 
do with the neat hits of less-known versifiers, such as 
the refrain : 


‘* When the girls make Greek iambics, 
And the boys black-currant jams.”’ 


There is variety, not untinged with amusement for 
the expert, in the section ‘‘ Cambridge versus Oxford ’”’, 
to which the flashy American contributes, as well as 
men of the stamp of Maitland and Leslie Stephen. The 
controversy may foster a pretty display of epigram, 
but to the serious observer it seems most important that 
our two Universities—there are others, but the dual 
form is theirs by pre-eminence—should both maintain 
a firm standard of liberal education, a question on 
which some present-day Liberals seem to hold curious 
views. 

The whole text before us extends only to 208 pages, 
which is not much for a big subject. Recognising the 
width and zeal of Mr. Waterlow’s researches, we think 
we shall do the best service, not by extracting his plums, 
but by suggesting the enlargement of some sections in 
view of a revised edition. In ‘‘ Men and Manners”’ 
typical features of academic life strange or curious 
to the outsider might be more fully presented. One of 
the ‘* Flysheets’’, wherein from time to time dons 
explain, or attempt to explain, their views on vexed 
questions, might have been printed. What again of 
the ‘‘ Tripos Verses ’’? Some former sets of them play 
prettily enough with classic models to deserve revival. 
They are at least more amusing, though not in English, 
than the dull ‘‘ Musick Speech ’”’ of ‘‘ Demosthenes ”’ 
Taylor, which belongs to 1730 and figures here. The 
Union Society is illustrated by a long extract from 
Praed, which is light enough. We should add the 
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humours of Dilke’s day as gaily recorded in his remark- 
able fragment, Prince Florestan of Monaco ”’ : 

‘‘T had, by the way, forgotten the most amusing of 
all the Union episodes of my time, which was the rising 
of Mr. Dilke of Trinity Hall, Sir Charles Dilke’s 
brother—but a man of more real talent than his brother, 
although, if possible, a still more lugubrious speaker— 
to move that his brother’s portrait, together with that 
of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, the communist brother 
of a marquis and a congenial spirit, should be suspended 
in the committee-room to watch over the deliberations 
of that body, because, forsooth, they had happened to 
be president and vice-president of the Society at a 
moment when the new buildings were begun out of the 
subscriptions of such very different persons as the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord Powis. 
Mr. Dilke and his Radicals were sometimes in a majo- 
rity and sometimes in a minority at the Union, and the 
portraits of the republican lord and baronet went up 
on the wall or down under the table accordingly, 
Mr. Willimott, the valued custodian of the rooms, 
carrying out the orders of both sides with absolute 
impartiality.’’ 

The section on ‘‘ Dress ’’’ begins with 1342, and ends 
with the socks of 1907—the loud socks that speak the 
vacant mind. Here we might insert a pioneer whose 
name will be new to most of our readers. He started 
no less a thing than trousers. Knee-breeches were laid 
aside and trousers adopted during one term as a special 
mark of mourning for Princess Charlotte. When the 
mourning was over, one man, G. C. Abbes of John’s, 
B.A., 1821, refused to return to the antique garb. 
Not in these trousers, said the indignant dons, shall 
you be allowed to count your terms. The hero, with 
a spirit beyond that of ten tailors, refused to give way, 
and ina year his heresy prevailed so widely that further 
resistance was useless. His academic residence was 
recognised, and trousers have prevailed ever since. At 
a congregation in the Senate House in 1853 the wearing 
of caps was greeted with yells and groans by the under- 
graduates of the gallery. Better informed, they would 
have applauded the persistence of an ancient privilege, 
the jus pileorum. 

Such matters are, perhaps, of little interest to an 
incurious public which swallows the casual fictions of 
the popular journalist and novelist. | Everyone—even 
the severe critic who leads off with a sneer about the 
cities of Oxford and Cambridge—knows the Backs, and 
Mr. Waterlow has found suitable praise for them in the 
gracious pen of Henry James. Another American, 
Moncure Conway, has, we note, left an enthusiastic 
record of the Downing Wilderness : ‘‘ This wilderness, 
carpeted with long grass, fringed with flowering shrubs 
and shaded by blossoming trees, was vocal not only 
at night but during the day, with songs of the nightin- 
gales. It was all sweet and beautiful, this wilderness 
beside the Greek walls and columns of the college’’. 

The nightingale is, indeed, the bird of Cambridge, 
more lenient in approaching the haunts of folly than 
Milton declared. Heard among the flowering chestnuts 
of Jesus, it lends a poetic touch to the close of Fitz- 
Gerald’s ‘‘ Euphranor’’, and, if there be aught in 
messages from the shades, still haunts the spirit of 
Frederic Myers. 

It should be added that the book has notes, mostly 
brief and to the point. Tennyson’s denunciation of 
the University in 1830 should not, however, have been 
printed without his comment in after years that ‘‘ he 
was sorry he had spoken so bitterly’’. Sir William 
Browne, whose well-known epigram is given, might 
have been credited with his perpetual benefactions to 
Cambridge. His will is a quaint and fine tribute to 
learning. The holder of his Classical scholarship 
‘shall go to lectures with the Mathematic Professor 
for three years, being sensible from depending on my 
own sole strength how much Labor improbus may be 
saved by such Assistance’’, and he wishes to have 
buried with him ‘‘in its Lcather Case or Coffin my 
Pocket-Elzivir-Horace comes vie viteque dulcis et 
utilis, worn out with and by me”’. 


A MISERABLE SWINDLER. 


“Out of the Wreck I Rise.” By Beatrice Harraden. 
London: Nelson. 1912. 2s. 


ISS HARRADEN is the last writer one would sus- 
pect of encouraging a laxity of moral outlook, 
yet one cannot see what else can be the influence of her 
latest novel. Its title, indeed, suggests a moral apothe- 
osis ; but though Adrian Steele was certainly anxious to 
rise out of the wreck of his ill-gotten gains, the persua- 
sion which lent him wings, or at least the desire for them, 
was no lofty craving for a clean life, nor a wish to 
appeal ‘‘ past Zeus, to the Potency o’er him’’, but a 
craven and well-justified fear of the policeman. 
Themes which treat of triumphant breaches of the Com- 
mandments are always dangerous things to handle, and 
the danger is considerably increased when every effort 
is made to render the sinner attractive, and his sin is 
allowed and even applauded by his feminine supporters. 
Adrian Steele was a swindler of the meanest and most 
unsavoury kind. Miss Harraden appears to have a 
curiously exalted conception of his trade, for she speaks 
of his ‘* splendid career as a dramatic agent ”’, an epithet 
which seems unsuitable to the efforts of any middleman 
to enrich himself by trading with other men’s property. 
However, the splendour of Adrian Steele’s career 
apparently depended on his gift for pilfering what was 
due to his unhappy clients. Nothing could restrain 
the appetite of his dishonesty. He defrauded the 
woman who loved him, and John Noble, the man he 
‘loved ’’, who treated him with wonderful generosity, 
of £15,000, and the remainder of his clients of about 
the same amount. He is presented to us as a master- 
piece of cleverness, but his peculations at any rate 
had not even cleverness to commend them, and the 
most confiding of dramatists might have been trusted 
to discover them long before they had lengthened 
to five figures. When threatened with exposure, the 
hero, computing his peculations, declares them to be 
‘“well earned’’. ‘‘‘If’’’, he tells himself, ‘‘‘ I chose 
to take my full payment for services, partly in percen- 
tage and partly in—in this way, it was my own affair.’ ”’ 
‘* With a determined gesture ’’, we are informed, ‘‘ he 
gathered himself together, and an almost boyish smile 
transformed his gloom of countenance into an amazing 
radiance. It was obvious that this man was a born 
fighter.”’ 

That is surely not the wisest way for a writer of. Miss 
Harraden’s persuasiveness to present a knave, who if 
he were born a fighter, outgrew the inclination, since 
the first touch of trouble made him seek to shift it on 
to the shoulders of two women whom, seven years 
earlier, he had deeply wronged, and not since set eyes 
on. lt seems curious that such a man should return to 
affections which he had discarded for their dulness so 
many years previously; still more curious that the 
women, one of whom has in the meantime married and 
taken up social service, should be able and willing from 
the moment he reappears to resume their passion for 
him just where he had dropped it, to the extent of 
regarding each other with a consuming jealousy, only 
held at bay by their desire to serve him. There may 
be those who can accept such a situation with no further 
assistance than Miss Harraden offers, but, of the two, 
Nell Silberthwaite, whose conception of honour more 
nearly approached the normal, makes credence diffi- 
cult. The other, a Jewess who dealt in precious stones, 
and quite the most interesting portrait in the book, was 
as little troubled as the hero by any scruples, and 
replied, to his confession, that she would have enjoyed 
doing it herself. ‘‘I can imagine’’, she declared, 
‘* possibilities and openings of a tempting nature’’: a 
jest which pleased him. Some part of the injury the 


book might do will be lessened by the author’s failure 
effectively to realise her little shrimp of a swindler—his 
smallness is continually insisted on—though as much, 
or as little, cannot be said of his would-be accomplice. 
The rise of any man’s soul from wreck, however 
pitiable, has, as a theme, the most serious possibilities ; 
but in Adrian’s regrets that his roguery had been 
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discovered there is no elevation, and can be no appeal 
‘past Zeus, to the Potency o’er him’’. Adrian died 
amid the snows, but only his body had made the ascent 
to something whiter than the world about him, from 
which his spirit had not even struggled to escape. 


TWO SIDES OF THE ITALIAN SHIELD. 


“Ttaly’s War for a Desert.” By Francis McCullagh. 
London: Herbert and Daniel. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Tripoli and Young Italy.” By Charles Lapworth. 
London: Swift. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘. oe books will be regarded as the bane and the 

antidote according as the reader is pro-Turk or 
pro-Italian. Mr. McCullagh, however, was not origin- 
ally pro-Turk, and he set out for Tripoli strongly pre- 
judiced on the Italian side. Indeed he seems to have 
gone so far as to burst into verses the refrain of which 
was ‘‘ The Romans have come back’’. We hope by 
now he recognises that this was sad nonsense, whatever 
sense he may originally have wished to attribute to the 
word ‘‘ Romans’’. After seeing the Italian troops and 
their conduct, he ends by describing them as ‘‘ an army 
which is no army, but a gang of marauders and a band 
of assassins’’. Everyone, except Italian officials, who 
knows the previous record of Mr. McCullagh recognises 
him as an entirely honest man. Therefore when he 
tells us that he saw massacres we believe him, espe- 
cially as he is supported in his assertions by other 
correspondents of the highest credit and of many 
nationalities. | Mr. Lapworth appears to think that 
these statements were vamped up by journalists because 
they were not allowed to see what was going on, much 
as a New York reporter puts outrageous statements 
into the mouths of his victim when he is refused an 
interview. This is merely grotesque rubbish. No 
sane man doubts that a massacre of Arabs took place, 
and Mr. McCullagh’s criticisms really explain it. That 
Mr. Bagot or any other English lover of Italy, who was 
not there, does not believe the statements of people 
who were is nothing to the point. It may earn him 
or Mr. Lapworth the goodwill of Italians, but does 
not impair the value of the evidence of trustworthy eye- 
witnesses. When several people of the highest credi- 
bility solemnly aver that they saw X commit a crime, 
the fact that several friends of X, also highly respect- 
able, assert that they know him to be incapable of it 
may go in mitigation of sentence, but does not prove 
him innocent. Mr. Lapworth seems to admit that a 
very stern chastisement of some kind was administered, 
and Mr. McCullagh’s very clear account of the Italian 
policy preceding the catastrophe explains the whole 
miserable business. 

Throughout the earlier part of the campaign the 
Italian authorities displayed gross negligence. That 
they should have done so with the lesson of Adowa 
before them is incredible, but they did. The 1800 
sailors and marines who were the first force in occu- 
pation of Tripoli might easily have been cut to 
pieces to a man if the Turkish commander had 
displayed the least initiative. But when this 
perilous interlude was at an end, and General 
Caneva established himself in Tripoli and _ the 
Oasis with 40,000 men, he never took the very 
simple precaution of disarming the Arabs in the 
rear of his troops; he also left the Turkish police 
fully armed to guard the city. This was the cause of 
all the trouble. When the Italian line was broken by 
the Arab attack many of the Arabs in the rear rose. 
Mr. McCullagh endeavours to prove that all the killing 
of Italians was done by the attacking Arabs. This we 
do not think he proves, and a rising in the rear is 
just what should have been expected from previous 
experience and the situation itself. The Italian troops 
then went mad with fear and committed wholesale 
murder. This is a horrible thing, but it has happened 
before, if not quite so ruthlessly. It must be remem- 
bered that the Italian troops are mostly young recruits 


from the South, with no training in desert wars, with 
whom the horrors of Adowa have become legendary. 
Their officers did not keep them in hand, and the 
General-in-Chief, by his negligence, had exposed them 
to disaster. The Arabs only acted as any sensible 
soldier would have expected them to act. There was 
no “‘ treachery ”’ in the proper sense of the word. 

This is the real story of this unhappy business so far 
as an unbiassed mind can disentangle it from surround- 
ing prejudice. Mr. McCullagh’s feelings are so strong 
that he has become not only anti-Italian but pro-Turk. 
He asks us to believe that the Turks abandoned Tripoli 
‘“ because they did not want to expose the Christian 
population to bombardment’’. On the other hand, 
Mr. Lapworth holds that financiers had nothing to do 
with the Tripoli expedition, that it is all the result of 
a high and noble aspiration of Young Italy. With all 
that we know about the Banco di Roma and its 
manoeuvres and the general conceit and bombast of 
Italian publicists and the gross ignorance prevailing in 
Italy, even now, about Tripoli, this is as hard to credit 
as that (to use a famous phrase) the Turk is ‘‘ the only 
gentleman left in Europe’’. Mr. Lapworth seems to 
have received all possible assistance from Italian 
politicians, generals and officials, and we are not sur- 
prised that the Italian Premier has given the book his 
blessing ; but he would have done the cause more good 
had he been capable of adopting a more judicial atti- 
tude. But this would hardly have pleased his Italian 
friends, who resent even the mildest criticism of their 
grotesque campaigning mistakes and demand not truth 
but eulogy. Young Italy has no doubt made some pro- 
gress politically and much economically, but it is simple 
nonsense to say that she “‘ is in a fair way of becoming 
a World-Power’’. It may please ‘‘ Young Italy”’ to 
belittle her friends, but who is deceived by the state- 
ment of Mr. Lapworth that all England did for Italy was 
to befriend and banquet a few Italian exiles? Had it 
not been for the diplomatic support of Russell and 
Palmerston, and the armed support of France and 
Prussia, United Italy would never have come into 
being. Mr. Lapworth, with the approval of lead- 
ing Italians, affects to regard the Great Powers 
as ‘‘elderly ladies’? who, shocked at first at 
the Tripoli expedition, are now fawning on _ the 
newly arrived ‘‘Great Power’’. This view reminds 
us of the intoxicated Russian colonel in Kipling’s 
tale who slides under the table murmuring, ‘‘ Go 
*way, you old nations, go ’way’’. But only the 
grotesque conceit of ‘‘ Young Italy ’’ can really believe 
that we are all overcome with admiration because an 
army with the newest artillery and aeroplanes, behind 
wire entanglements and fortifications, can repulse a 
vastly inferior band of Arabs, or because a_ highly 
equipped modern fleet can capture a few islands 
defended, if at all, by a few unseaworthy tubs. Even 
** Young Italy’ does not believe this, and it is an 
uneasy feeling that after all she has made a mistake 
that makes her say impertinent things about really big 
countries. 


A DIPLOMATIST’S WIFE IN JAPAN. 


“Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan.” By 
Baroness Albert d'Anethan. London: Stanley Paul. 
1912. 18s. net. 


en is not an easy book to review—either for what 

it contains or for what it omits. It is not a book 
of travel; it does not profess to be in any sense an 
adequate description of Japan, of its people, or of their 
manners and customs. The busy wife of a diplomatist 
can hardly have the time to study the complex questions 
of religion, folk-lore, history, the key to which lies in 
the accurate study of an extremely difficult language. 
Baroness d’Anethan’s work is perhaps best described 
by herself in her touching dedication to the memory of 
her husband as a “ record of a portion of our married 
life, and of our happy companionship ’’. Such a 
“‘record’’ was worth preserving, and so Baron 
d’Anethan himself felt it to be, for it was in obedience 
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to his expressed desire that his widow determined to 
give to the world such extracts from her diary, kept 
during some fourteen years, as could be published with- 
out indiscretion. It is the personal note which lends in- 
terest to the book, revealing as it does very clearly the 
daily life, official and private, of two singularly amiable 
people, placed in a centre which brought them into 
contact not only with the Court and leading statesmen 
of the country to which they were accredited, but also 
with any travellers of eminence who might visit it. 

Baron and Baroness d’Anethan arrived in Japan to 
represent Belgium in the month of October 1893, and 
the Baron held the office of Minister until he died ‘* in 
harness ’’, as Baron Kato puts it in his introduction, 
in the year 1910. How ably the popular diplomatist 
was seconded by the social charm of his English wife 
is a matter of common knowledge among all those who 
visited Japan during their stay in Tokyo. In course 
of time Baron d’Anethan became the doyen of the 
Diplomatic Body, and as such had ample occasion for 
giving evidence of his skill in the utterance of the plati- 
tudes dear to the souls of ministers plenipotentiary, 
especially, one might add if one were inclined to be 
just a little malicious, when they represent a Power 
of the lesser magnitude. Functions at Court and cere- 
monies of all kinds are their opportunity, and very 
admirably the Baron took advantage of them, as this 
‘record’ faithfully shows. 

The story which the Baroness has to tell is that of 
the social life of the Diplomatic Body in the Far East. 
Balls, parties, picnics are described on almost every 
page, but dinners and who “‘ took me in”’ are the most 
frequent subject in every one of the eighteen chapters 
of which the book consists. The strain of such continual 
entertaining and being entertained, especially in the 
hot weather, moves one to pity. The eternal round of 
visits and interchange of dreary amenities seem to 
saturate with dulness a life which in that lovely and 
fascinating country would have been, but for that old 
man of the sea in diplomacy, the ‘‘ cher collégue ’’, full 
of the most absorbing interest. 

Madame d’Anethan is at her best when she is 
describing some ceremonial at Court. The account of 
her first presentation to the Empress is amazing when 
one thinks of the mystic seclusion of the old Court at 
Kyoto. ‘‘ I was charmed with her Majesty’s appear- 
ance. She was dressed in a fabrication evidently 
straight from Paris, of lovely mauve broché satin, with 
a gilet of pale pink, and she wore as ornaments one 
large diamond brooch and the star of her country. 
During the whole time of our interview she never moved 
a muscle of her face, keeping her small and beautifully 
shaped mouth partly open, and speaking in a whisper. 
She never seemed even to blink aneye. Her interpreter 
repeated all her remarks and mine also in a whisper. 
To speak in a whisper is, I am told, Court etiquette in 
Japan. The maids of honour of the Empress, with her 
Grand Chamberlain, stood around the room immovable 
and silent. After her Majesty had asked me a few 
questions about my journey and my health she said 
‘au revoir’, and I drew aside.’’ Later on comes the 
description of the festivities of the silver wedding of 
the Emperor and Empress, an interesting occasion 
pictured in great detail. There must have been one 
bond of union between the Imperial wife of the great 
Eastern potentate and the English wife of the Belgian 
diplomatist. Both are poets. 

It must not be imagined that, because Madame 
d’Anethan’s journal is in the main a story of a social 
popularity eminently well deserved, she did not play 
her part in the days of storm and stress when Japan 
twice staked her all upon those ventures through 
which she forced her way to a triumphant end. She 
evidently possesses in the highest degree that most 
exquisite gift of sympathy which manifested itself in 
the work which she was ever ready to undertake 
in the cause of suffering, and which was perhaps 
the secret of her being able cheerfully to endure 
the tiresome trammels of her official duties. One 
feels throughout her journal that she was always gay, 


always eager to reckon people at their best, and to see 
merits where a less kindly critic would have been scared 
by faults. There is not an unamiable word in the whole 
470 pages. She is always happy herself, always ready 
to shed the rays of that happiness upon others. Therein 
lies the charm of the book. It does not throw any new 
light of learning upon our knowledge of Japan; but 
it shows how much may be done by a cultured and 
sympathetic lady to promote a good understanding 
between two nations whose widely diverging orders of 
thought are too often an insuperable barrier to intimacy 
and affection. Happy the diplomatist who is backed 
by such a helpmeet ! 


A LONDON LIBRARY. 


“The Charterhouse of London.” By William F. Taylor. 
London: Dent. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Famous Houses and Literary Shrines of London.” 
By A. S. John Adcock. With 74 Illustrations by 
Frederick Adcock. London: Dent. 1912. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

“History of London.” By Helen Douglas-Irvine. 
London: Constable. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘London South of the Thames.’ By Sir Walter Besant. 
London: Black. 1912. 30s. net. 


H ERE is a whole London library, made free whereof 

a man, while life endures, may talk well and 
learnedly about London old and new to his neighbours 
at dinner, or convoy pilgrims from the Americas and the 
Great Dominions to every corner of the town. It isa 
library, moreover, not to fall asleep in, but to read in 
for mere human pleasure. 

Mr. Taylor chronicles ‘‘ Carthusiana Domus ”’ from 
its beginning to its shrunken part to-day—when 
Thackeray’s successors are long flown to Godalming, 
and only Codd Colonel’s successors haunt amid the 
quiet and the pleasant trees of the backwater. What 
a pageant might be given in Charterhouse Square! 
though we hope that no one will seek to act on the 
suggestion. As one stands on the spot where many 
of us have loitered, but more made pilgrimage vicari- 
ously, there is pageant enough in the mind without 
dressing up. First, the Black Death and the figures 
of Ralph de Stratford—his surname perhaps was 
Hatton, Mr. Taylor thinks—of Northburgh his suc- 
cessor, and of Sir Walter de Manny, approved by 
Froissart, who were the founders. De Manny’s funeral 
pomp would be an incident of value. He was buried 
in the chapel in 1372, King Edward, father of the Black 
Prince, who, by the way, once gave de Manny ‘‘a 
griselled palfrey’’, attending. Then comes John 
Houghton, whom fancy sees taking during Mass a 
portion of the host rejected by a plague-stricken monk. 
Houghton withstood Henry VIII. (and his Mr. Crom- 
well) over the temporal power. ‘‘ Not less beautiful 
in their resolution ’’, says Froude, ‘‘ not less deserving 
the everlasting remembrance of mankind, than those 
three hundred, who in the summer morning sat combing 
their golden hair in the passes of Thermopyle.’’ And 
memory, Mr. Taylor helping, parades before us Sir 
Edward North, who succeeded the monks when they 


‘were cast forth, and the great shade of Elizabeth: 


Norfolk, who would have married Mary Queen of 
Scots: and a long line of old Carthusians, Addison 
and Steele and Thackeray—the last-named present at 
Founders’ Day service a few days before his death. 
What eminent duffer said once that few great literary 
men were Cockney-born? Mr. Adcock promptly sets 
him down. Chaucer was born in Thames Street, 
Spenser near the Tower, Ben Jonson near Charing 
Cross; Fletcher and Webster, Shirley and Middleton 
were Londoners; the author of the Religio Medici ’”’ 
was born in the City, and why does Bread Street exist 
save as the birthplace of Milton? In Cornhill Gray was 
native, in Lombard Street Pope; and Bacon was born 
at York House in the Strand, which is to Mr. Adcock 
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‘the strongest argument in favour of the theory that 
he wrote the plays’’. With these names and others, 
Blake, Byron, Lamb of course, and Swinburne, the 
anonymous duffer quoted was slipshod among duffers. 
‘* Shakespeare in London ’’ makes Mr. Adcock’s second 
chapter, and brings us to the Mountjoy’s shop, where 
Shakespeare lodged while ‘‘ Macbeth’’ and ‘‘ Lear ”’ 
were written, the glory of the corner of Monkwell Street 
and Silver Street : it takes us, too, to the Mermaid on 
Cheapside. Then we have Pope at Battersea, where 
he put up at Bolingbroke House, and Hogarth, now 
at Lambeth, now in S. Martin’s Lane, or in larger 
days in Leicester Square, a house pulled down in 1870 
to make way for the Archbishop Tenison School; and 
later, of course, in his villa at Chiswick. We have the 
Doctor and Bozzy and Goldsmith, to whom Mr. Adcock 
does justice, though he is unfair enough to Boswell, 
who was not ‘‘the Laird of Auchinleck’? nor yet a 
congenital idiot, unless indeed congenital idiocy is com- 
patible with the authorship of a great and living classic. 
Hampstead is affectionately remembered for Romney 
and Keats and the Kit-Kat Club, and Addison, Steele, 
Congreve and its other members, and Soho for Dryden 
and Blake, who lived in Gerrard Street a century 
before Burke and Hazlitt and Flaxman and Shelley. 
In Oxford Street whom have we heart to think of but 
De Quincey and Anne? Chelsea has its heroic memo- 
ries, to which we prefer Rossetti in his garden amid 
peacocks, armadilloes, the wombat, the Canadian 
marmot and the zebu. There is a Thackeray chapter, of 
course, and a Dickens chapter and—but why prolong 
the list? All the great names are here, and many of 
the lesser names. Mr. Adcock increases knowledge, 
but not increases sorrow. The illustrations by his 
brother are pleasant work, not more illuminating than 
his own style. He has an eye in his head, finding 
“three of the loveliest and most strangely touching 
sights of London ”’ to be ‘‘ the stars shining very high 
in the blue and very quietly when you look up at them 
from the roaring depths of a crowded, naphtha-flaring, 
poverty-stricken market street’’, sunrise over the 
Thames below London Bridge, with the barges below, 
their lamps showing pale in the dawn; and such a view 
as Cheapside offers when transfigured in a fog. And 
writing easily and familiarly, as such a book ought to 
be written, he is neither too familiar nor too easy, 
meeting your eye with a twinkle in his, but not digging 
his readers in the ribs. 

Less in pursuit of belles lettres (at least of malice 
prepense) than is Mr. Adcock, Miss Douglas-Irvine 
combines a respectable attempt on serious history with 
some pleasant writing. Hers is the outline which her 
companions under review eye fulfil with detail. Her 
chapter on London before the Conquest is an intel- 
ligible and right account of the beginnings. Not every- 
body knows that many of the parish churches in London 
were founded not long before the Conquest, while the 
origin of some is earlier. We complain of German 
and things worse chattered in the City of to-day; yet 
London in the eleventh century was cosmopolitan 
enough, as much by commerce as through the Court 
and the Church influence. The port of London was 
open to the Flemings, the French and the people of 
the Emperor; the men of Rouen had property in the 
City, though we wish that Miss Irvine had told us 
where. Rouen (let the few surviving Christians in our 
midst take note) gave us our first Jews; they followed 
William Rufus. Henry II. we should have respected 
more had he pleaded their presence as an excuse for 
those omissions of his grandsire’s more liberal clauses 
from his 1161 Charter to the citizens. But in sober 
truth, the Jews suffered Jew-baiting enough. ‘‘ Thou 
wilt come across more bullies than are in all France’’, 
so Richard of Devizes represents a Jew advising a 
French serving lad who seeks his fortune in Eng- 
land; and a vigorous description of our faults 
concludes, ‘‘unless thou wilt live with the wicked 
thou shouldst not inhabit London’’. We have 


chapters on the granting of the Commune, the 
Rise and Victory of the Crafts, on the Church 
in Medieval London and the Church before the 


Reformation. There are learned, yet readable, treatises 
on Elizabethan and Puritan London, on London in 
revolution, and in peace under Queen Anne and the 
Georges. Except that, like everyone else who writes 
about London, she is constrained to quote Words- 
worth’s sonnet on Westminster Bridge, or where she 
reminds us that ‘‘ East London was never fashionable ’’, 
there are few superfluous sentences in Miss Irvine’s 
history. In her review of the modern County of London 
she feels that depressing quality in the ancient streets of 
Southwark which is felt by other commentators. Those 
who know their way learn to balance against the 
shiftlessness and misery of Southwark the grey beauty 
of S. Saviour’s, and the excellent ‘‘ ordinary ’’ to be 
found in the last of the medizval inns which once were 
the rendezvous of pilgrims. 

With mention of Southwark we are within the domain 
of Sir Walter Besant, whose great ‘‘ Survey of 
London ”’ is completed in the third volume of its topo- 
graphical section. Apparently the work is composite : 
‘‘ historical papers written by Sir Walter Besant and a 
street-to-street perambulation by Mr. J. C. Geikie’’ is 
the statement of the preface. Mr. Geikie was ‘‘ given 
by Sir Walter the task of recording the actual cond.tion 
of every street and building of South London within 
the area of control of the London County Council”? ; 
but where he enters is not always evident, while on 
many and many a page the light hand, the neatness, 
the engaging clearness of Besant are unmistakable. 
His surely are the broad, clear lines which make the 
very grain and plan of South London intelligible. His 
are the easily and happily coloured thumb-nail sketches. 
How like Besant at the outset of his fifty odd pages on 
Southwark to pause in his lecture and see that we grasp, 
under six enumerated headings, the conditions under 
which the town began and for many centuries continued. 
**Lecture’’’ is ‘‘ good ’’, if only on the lucus a non 
principle, for such lecturers as Besant must (or might) 
have been, are rare. If gifts of exposition like Besant’s 
were at all our service, the spoken word were once 
more master of the written. It is late in the day to be 
praising Besant for those monuments of courage and 
toil, his books on London. They should keep his 
memory green when ‘‘ The People’s Palace ’’ and all 
Besant strove for (which was less, alas! than he 
achieved) is dropped from the history of social service 
in the East End. His London, his East London, his 
London south of the Thames, and this whole survey 
should keep him in men’s minds when the Authors’ 


Society, or his share in it, are in the limbo 
of outworn, unimportant movements. Besant was 
many years a SaTurRDAY REVIEWER, in a_ period 


of neatness and terseness of expression not beaten 
in English periodical writing before and since his 
active day, and his novels had the antiseptic 
quality of style. They fell in its despite to the 
serial level, partly, we think, because of their author’s 
absorption in other things—social reform, more pudding 
for the author, and other hobbies in which art is not 
involved. Some novel-readers with a memory may add, 
with imperfect fairness, because of Rice’s death. But 
in his work on London Besant found a big subject 
worth his or any man’s devotion, in which the best in 
his endowment had a chance. The varying fortunes of 
the town in early times : its long decay after the Roman 
went, the Saxon revival: the second and lesser desola- 
tion under the Danes: Alfred’s restoration, and so on 
through every age, down to his clear account of the 
present system of government with which his work 
culminated—on the whole history of London Besant is 
the pleasantest of authorities. ‘‘ As to the past, he 
would have Londoners learn to understand and take 
pride in their heritage, in the greatness and splendour 
of their City, in its story, and in the buildings that speak 
to them of the religion, magnificence, and public spirit 
of their predecessors. . . . As for the present, he would 
have his readers carry out their reverence for the past 
by actively doing their duty to their City and country.”’ 
So an early book on London by Besant was noticed in 
this place just nineteen years ago. It was well said. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘A Bishop amongst Bananas.’ By the Right Rev. Herbert Bury. 
London: Wells Gardner. 1912. 6s. 

The modern Englishman has lost touch with the land of 
Cortes and Pizarro, which Bishop Bury calls the most attrac- 
tively beautiful and excitingly adventurous region in the 
world. His diocese comprised British Honduras, with super- 
vision of the West Indian blacks imported into the fruit- 
growing lands of the Central American Republics—a very 
large population. The Roman Church is not at its best in 
Latin America, but care has to be taken not to encroach 
on its jurisdiction, dating from the heroic labours of Las 
Casas, the apostle of the Indies. The glories of the old 
Spanish ecclesiastical sway are over. They are testified to 
even now by magnificent sanctuaries and treasures of art— 
a contrast to the shanty-churches and poor belongings of 
Bishop Bury’s own mission. He quotes with a smile the 
entry in the minutes of a colonial diocese—‘‘ A grant of £20 
was made to the Bishop to provide a palace’’. But the 
Roman Catholic clergy complain that they are now the 
drudges of a revolted laity, who neither obey their teaching 
nor support their work, while in Guatemala, if not in other 
Republics, religious education is proscribed by the State and 
the priesthood forbidden to appear in public in their robes. 
Being very poor they exact high fees for such functions as 
marrying people, in consequence of which the tie of wedlock 
is as often as not dispensed with. And yet Rome’s magnifi- 
cent organisation and power of inspiring devoted service make 
Bishop Bury sigh for a great spiritual revival of American 
religion to arise within her fold, and stay there. The book 
contains much that will interest those who want to know 
what kind of lands they are which the Panama Canal is 
to open up. 


“The Early Norman Castles of the British Isles. By Ella S. 
Armitage. London: Murray. 1912. 15s. 

When these castles stood new and white from the builders’ 
hands, they symbolised to all beholders foreign conquest rather 
than patriotic defence, and private security rather than 
public protection. The Anglo-Saxons, the evidence seems to 
show, did not build castles. The fortifying work of Alfred 
against the Danes was mostly effected by the spade, and con- 
sisted of lines of ‘‘ burhs”’, studding the great highways of 
England, a task carried further by Edward the Elder and 
his sister Ethelfleda. The burh, according to Clark, was 
a moated mound, surmounted usually by a timber castle, 
and popular sentiment has connected many remains of this 
kind with the earliest English times. But Miss Armitage 
vigorously maintains that the burh, the object of which was 
“to shelter all the folk’’, was simply the walled borough 
or burgus. Not until Saxon tribalism gave way before 
Norman feudalism did the castellum, or motte-and-bailey 
castle, appear. Castrum or castellum was originally used 
to signify a wick or city, but the dominating sense of enclo- 
sure caused the name to be applied to the sharply-defined area 
of the private chateau. On the other hand, in Anglo-Saxon 
charters, Miss Armitage observes, castellum is always iden- 
tical with urbs or civitas. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the primitive earthworks of Wiltshire are tra- 
ditionally, to this day, called castles or camps, while also 
retaining the name-termination ‘“‘ bury’’. The motte (mote, 
moot, mota) was an artificial hillock rising out of an em- 
banked court, and surmounted by a citadel. It was 
characteristic of the later castle, and so stood for the prin- 
ciple of graded subordination and personal fealty which 
took the place of the old equal blood-bond and collective 
responsibility of the tribe. 


The Works of Thomas Hardy. Wessex Edition. ‘‘ The Mayor of 
Casterbridge”, “The Woodlanders”. London: Macmillan. 
1912. 7s. 6d. net. 

The books now appearing under the title of ‘‘ Novels of 
Character and Environment ’’ represent the best of Mr. 
Hardy’s work, and their high achievement is emphasised by 
the fact that almost every one of them has been selected as 
the summit of his art. ‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge’’, with 
its rise and fall of fortunes and its study of character, 
which, according to Novalis, is Fate, is admirably well knit 
and effective. ‘‘ The Woodlanders’’ is a veritable Georgic 
of trees and planting unsurpassed in English. Incidentally it 
justifies Mr. Hardy’s claim to pathos which some critics have 
denied. The end of Giles Winterborne is truly pathetic, the 
more so for lacking the obsession of misery which beats down 
Tess and Jude. The prefaces to the novels are, as usual, well 
worth notice, but we cannot hope that even an author him- 
self can persuade his stupid adherents that he does not 
always copy exact localities. The crowd who gather round a 
classic do not know what an artist is. 


“The Naval Annual, 1912.” Edited by Viscount Hythe. Ports- 
mouth: Griffin. 12s. 6d. net. 

We miss those suggestive articles on armour and ordnance 
which the late Admiral May used to contribute, and the 
tendency to rely on paste and scissors compilations has be- 
come more marked. As some compensation we have an article 
on ‘‘ Recent Changes in Warship Design’’ by Sir William 
White. The haphazard manner in which recent British 
ships have been designed is shown in various ways, a notable 
instance being the ‘‘ Bellerophon ”’ class, where, without any 
experiment or experience, the displacement was increased by 
700 tons over the ‘‘ Dreadnought’”’ in order to provide internal 
armour against underwater explosions. Events had already 
proved it to be of doubtful value, subsequent experiments 
confirmed this view, and it has since been abandoned. If 
the secrecy policy had not been in vogue this costly experi- 
ment would have been subjected to such criticism as to have 
procured its abandonment while the ships were still in the 
designing stage. It was with the ‘‘ Dreadnought’’ herself 
that secrecy began. Sir William White says of the latest ships 
that ‘‘ they show that, after long controversy, the necessity 
has been tacitly admitted for that better protection of buoy- 
ancy and stability which was recommended as soon as details 
of the ‘ Dreadnought’s’ design were disclosed. If it should 
prove true that a powerful and protected secondary arma- 
ment forms part of the design, there will be additional 
reason for congratulation’’. It is because of the secrecy 
policy that it has taken so long for criticism to remedy 
defects. The writer gives us a close analysis of the enor- 
mous cost which the Navy Estimates have to face in the pro- 
vision of speed for ‘‘ battle-cruisers’’ and the need for con- 
sidering afresh whether such high speed is of great advan- 
tage to ships whose primary duty is to serve as units in a 
fleet. The tabular matter of the ‘‘ Naval Annual ’’, seeing 
that it is the best of our naval reference-books, requires over- 
hauling. It is too positively stated that the ‘‘ Prinz-Regent 
Luitpold ”’ is to have ten 12-inch guns. Our Admiralty and 
our unofficial guides have so often been optimistically wrong 
in reference to German armaments that it would be well to 
be cautious. 

‘*Manual of Naval Law and Court-Martial Procedure.” Fourth 
Edition. Edited by J. E, R. Stephens, C. E. Gifford and 
F. Harrison Smith. London: Stevens. 1912. 15s. 

A new issue of Admiralty instructions, the recasting of 
the Admiralty memorandum on Court-martial procedure, 
and establishment of a detention system for disciplinary 
offences forced the third edition of this manual into the 
category of obsolescent text-books somewhat prematurely, 
but the interests of discipline prohibit radical change in the 
code of naval law, and the editors have been able to produce 
a fourth edition without much jettison, substitution of 
substance, or great rearrangement in form. The Official 
Secrets Act, 1911, supplies some fresh material, and offences 
punishable by ordinary law and the rules of evidence have 
been given more room. An improvement has been effected 
by putting cited cases into footnotes with dates against 
them; the striking feature of these dates is their antiquity, 
though, of course, this does not necessarily detract from 
their authority. The table of cases added to the book earns 
gratitude, and the revised edition bears well the test of 
comparison with its predecessor. 


For this Week’s Books see page 152. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
F 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 
LARGE ULTIMATE BONUSES. 
FUNDS - - - £15,000,000. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. West End: 17 Pall Mall,S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID. - = £94,000,000. 
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Office. 


1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, urglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of ali classes of Insurance to the Seoretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDOW®, E.0. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
are the following :— 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF. RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses witb 
other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Mortgages.] 


Board of Directors. 


ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHuR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 

H. J. Bracey, Esq. | C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. Rosert Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. | 

t. Hon. Viscount VALENTIA, 
Sir Joun Jarping, K.C.I.E., M.P. M.V.O., M.P. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 


assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


Impaired Digestion 


Ras Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
Se nourishing and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 

A. the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. The 
BS ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a combination of both in a 


partially predigested form, and is delicious to take. 
It gives tone to the whole system. Made ina minute— 
add boiling water only. 
Large Sample sent on receipt of 34. stamps. 


Of Chemists 
1/6 and 3/- 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


R.M.S.P. |“ARCADIAN.” 


cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Berths, 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. Electric 
1912. Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 


TO BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN. 


Cr. 6. BALTIC & RUSSIA 24 Aug. 24 days 
Cr. 7. PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 Sept. 10 days 
(Most luxurious andi tothe RIVIERA.) | 
Cr. 8 HOLY LAND & a 9 Oct. 29 days 

Cr. 9. ALGERIA & SPAIN, | 9 Nov. 


From Grimsby, Southampton, and Marseilles, 
From £1 a Jay. Illustrated Booklets from 
THE pe tea MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY CRUISES 


HAMBURG, ANTWERP, 
MADEIRA, THE CANARIES, 


LINE THE MEDITERRANEAN & EGYPT. 
LOW FARES. 
Apply :—3-4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


HOTELS. 
OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 


The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Bay and Pier. 
A la Carte or > Magnificent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address : 
“Luxuriate.” Telephone 181. ‘‘It is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth 
and one of the best in 1 England.” "—The Queen, November 18, 1911. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 

Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams : ‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


NTERLAKEN.—HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best 


position on the Hiheweg, close to the Kursaal. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Lift. Autogarage. Terms moderate. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GAscoiGNe, Manager. 


UCERNE. — GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
4 — Private bathrooms throughout. Open all the year 


ATLOCK.—ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Full modern 
suite of Turkish, Electric and Hydro Batks. Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, 
Golf Course (18 holes). Write for Illustrated Tariff. The Managers. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 
largest, leading and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 


INSTITUT COMMERCIAL DE PARIS. 


ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE COMMERCE (Reconnue par !’Etat) 
ENGLISH SCHOOL AND HOSTEL, 36 PRINCE’S ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


A few English students received. 

Students follow the full courses of the Department of Commerce in the 
University of Liverpool. 

English students taught French by a resident French master, and associate 
continually with French students. Thus they have at the same time the advantages 
of study at an English University and of life among French people. 

— students received also at the Paris school, 153 ya de Wagram, 


ull information and prospectus from THE WARDEN 36 Prince's Road, 
Liverpool. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term.—Apply to the Bursar, he College, Cheltenham. 


of Manag 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 
and ures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming emsentings, and 
including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 
Restfulness and refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


F roprietor, Ss. AIREY, 
151 


, 
PB ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London 
| 
CASTLE 
| 
| 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 


Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and 
Plans. Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume 
of Maps. 8vo. net. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies 
from 1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the 
end of the year 1810. 

The Times. —** The story is well told from first to last, 
the interest of the narrative is sustained, and Mr. Fortescue 
nowhere falls below the high standard of accurate narration 
and sagacious criticism which his previous volumes have led 
us to expect. . . . A great work for which Mr. Fortescue 
deserves unstinted praise.” 

*.* Previously published : Vols. I. and II., 18s. net each ; 
Vol. III., 18s. net; Vol IV., 42s. net; Vol. V., 18s. net ; 
Vol. VI., 18s. net. 

Prospectus post free on application. 


MILITARY TEXT BOOKS. New Volume. 


Our Caval ry. By Major-General M. F, 
RIMINGTON, C.V.O., C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 
8vo. 5s. net. [Zuesday. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘* The 
Centaur,” &c. With Drawings by W. GRAHAM 
ROBERTSON. Extra cr. 8vo. 6s. 

their 


The Early Naturalists, 
Lives and Work (1530-1789). 


By L. C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Atheneum,.—* Prof. Miall is to be congratulated on 
having produced a work of distinct historical value to all 
interested in biological studies,” 


THE POCKET PARKMAN. 


The Works of Francis Parkman. 
Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. In 12 vols. 
With Frontispieces and Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
6s. net each. 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac, In 2 Vols. 


Part V. Just PUBLISHED. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part. 5 SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF 
THE WILD. In Two Vols. 20s. net. 

Atheneum.— No purchaser of this instalment of the 
newest ‘Golden Bough’ is likely to complain, after taking 
down the second edition from his shelves to compare it with 
its substitute, that he has not obtained full value for his 
fresh outlay . . . this monumental work.” 

Previously published.—Part 1. The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings. Two Vols. 20s. net. Part 2, Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul. One Vol. 10s. net. Part 3. 
The Dying God. One Vol. 10s. net. Part 4. Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris. One vol. ros. net. 


The Standard of Value, 
DAVID BARBOUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G.  8vo, 
6s. net. [Zuesday. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


By Sir 


THE 
Sport Politics 
Society 5 YSTA N D E Q Literature 
Drama Fiction 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday, 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘*Tue BysTANDER,” you READ it 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, Huntinc, Lawn TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “ GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIoGRAPHY. 
The Romance of Sandro Botticelli (A. J. Anderson). Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 
Fiction. 


The Belfast Boy (J. A. P.). Nutt. 5s. 
Paul Burdon (Sir William Magnay). Stanley Paul. 6s. 
Bella (Edward Charles Booth). Arnold. 6s. 

Mirabel’s Island (Louis Tracy). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

From the Car Behind (Eleanor M. Ingram). Lippincott. 6s. 
The Red Hand of Ulster (George A. Birmingham). Smith, 


Elder. 6s. 
Pride of War (Gustav Janson). Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. 


From the Angle of Seventeen (Eden Phillpotts). Murray. 
3s. 6d. net. 
La Meilleure Part (Emile Poiteau). Paris. Grasset. 3f. 50c. 


History. 


British Radicalism, 1791-1797 (Walter Phelps Hall). King. 8s. 

A History of the British Army (the Hon. J. W. Fortescue). 
Vol. VII. With maps. Macmillan. 21s. net. 

Elizabethan _ Keswick: Extracts from the Original Account. 
Books, 1564-1577, of the German Miners, in the Archives 
of Augsburg (transcribed and translated by W. G. Col- 
lingwood). Kendal Wilson. 5s. net. 

A History of Japan (Hisho Saito). Kegan Paul. 5s. net. 


Law. 


A Comparative Study of the Law of Corporations (Arthur K. 
Kuhn). King. 6s. 
The Law of Negotiable Securities (William Willis). 

and Haynes. 7s. 6d. 
REPRINTS. 


The Wessex Edition of the Works of Thomas Hardy: Life’s 
Little Ironies; Under the Greenwood Tree. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net each. 

Shakespeare’s Richard the Second (edited by Henry Newbolt). 
Frowde. 1s. 6d. net. 


Scnoot Books. 


Letters of Great Writers : From the time of Spenser to the time 
of Wordsworth (edited by Rev. Headley V. Taylor), 4s. 6d. 
net ; A New Spanish Reader (edited by R. D. Monteverde), 
2s. 6d. net; First English Exercises (Frank Jones), 1s. 6d. 
Blackie. 

Diaconus: Exercises in the Meaning of English (George G. 
Loane). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

English History Illustrated from Original Sources, 1066-1216 
(N. L. Frazer). Black. 2s. 6d. 


Stevens 


ScIENCE. 


The First Signs of Insanity (Bernard Hollander). Stanley Paul. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Treatment of Tuberculosis by Means of the Immune Sub- 
stances (I.K.); Therapy (Walter H. Fearis). Murray. 
6s. net. 

TRAVEL. 


Italian Travel Sketches (James Sully). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 
Rome : The Cradle of Western Civilisation (H. T. Inman). Stan- 
ford. 4s. net. 
VERSE AND DRAMA. 


XAPITES3I 1911, Cambridge. Bowes and Bowes. 

The Titanic (Robert Blake). Stockwell. 1s. net. 

Hindle Wakes: A Play in Three Acts (Stanley Houghton). 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1s. 6d. net. 

eg and Realities (Gertrude Robins). 
6d. net. 


1s. 6d. net. 


Werner Laurie. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Athenian Critic of Athenian Democracy, An (Francis Brooks). 
Nutt. 1s. 6d. net. 

Brazil in 1911 (J. C. Oakenfull). 

ChLild’s Empire Picture Annual, The. 
3s. 6d. 

Problem of Empire Governance, The (Charles E. T. Stuart- 


Butler and Tanner. 
Religious Tract Society. 


Linton). Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 

Report of the Fourth Congress of the International Musical 
Society. Novello. 

Staircases and Garden Steps (Guy Cadogan Rothery). Werner 
Laurie. 63. met. 


Syndicalism (J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P.) Constable. 1s. net. 

Task of Social Hygiene, The (Havelock Ellis). Constable. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Reviews AND Macazines ror Aucust.—The Arena, ls. net; The 
Antiquary, 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; The Open Court, 10 cents ; 
United Service Magazine, 2s.; Oxford and Cambridge 
Review, 1s. net; Scribners’ Magazine, 1s. net; The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, 65 cents; Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s, 6d. ; 
The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The Socialist Review, 
6d. net ; The Economic Review, 3s. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 
1ls.; The National Review, 2s. 6d. net; The English Church 
Review, 6d. net; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d. net; 
The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s. net. 
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A Brilliant List of Novels for Holiday Reading 


Clara 

The New Humpty Dumpty 

Also and Perhaps 

At the Sign of the Reine Pedauque 
Grit Lawless 

An American Girl at the Durbar 
Elizabeth in Retreat 


The Last Resort 
Wings of Desire 
Pomander Walk 
Beggars and Sorners 
The Knightly Years 
The Snake 


AT SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


By A. NEIL LYONS 

By DANIEL CHAUCER 
By Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 

By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 

By SHELLAND BRADLEY 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 
(Author of ‘* Elizabeth’s Children.”) 


By F. PREVOST BATTERSBY 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 

By LOUIS N. PARKER 

By ALLAN McAULAY 

By W. M. ARDAGH 

By F. INGLIS POWELL 


[Shortly 


Elsie Lindtner 


The Tomboy and Others 
The Barmecide’s Feast 


At Three Shillings and Sixpence Net Each. 


Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town 
(Author of ‘* Nonsense Novels,” ‘ Literary Lapses,” &c.) 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
[Shortly 


By KARIN MICHAELIS 
(Author of ‘* The Dangerous Age.”) 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
By JOHN GORE 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 


THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 
SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED 
BY MR. ORMSBY-GORE’S BOOK. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


AND 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C,, M.P. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 


AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for. —Western Morning News. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 

‘*Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.’ 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


10a King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Eye-Witness 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS 


EUGENICS AND LorD TWEEDMOUTH. 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

THE QUAKER CAVE. 

THREE Open LETTERS TO THE BISHOP OF EXETER. I. By 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch. 

For THE Derence VII. IN DEFENCE OF THE LABOUR 
MEMBERS. By Junius. 

THe Wor.p or By C. C. 

Lex v. THE Poor. 

THE RETURN OF Don QuixoTE. By G. K. Chesterton. 

Goopwoop. By Delf. 

RHYMES FOR THE TiMEs. VII. THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE, 
By B. C. 

THE Way or BELFAST. By Katharine Tynan. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

Tue City. By F. W. S. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
16 KING STREET, CovENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


The most amusing holiday novel is 
MR. HERBERT GEORGE’S 


“JOHNNY: A LADY of the PERIOD.” 


Everyone interested in the question of Woman Suffrage should read it. 
Price 6s. 
GREENING & CO., St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


THE AUGUST 


“BOOK MONTHLY” 


PRICE 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. A Talk, ‘Underneath the 
Bough,”’ About Books, Authors and Readers. 

ROUSSEAU R- VIEWED. Because This Year He is Two Hundred, Not 
Out—By ERIC C. B. HANDCOCK. , 

LITERARY IND®XERS. Some Unconsidered Aspects of Their Very 
Useful Work—By HENDERSON WILLIAMS. . 

A LONDON LETTER. A Day with Owen Wister at Philadelphia—By 
JAMES MILNE. 

AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. A Poem—ByG. F. A. SALMON, 

OLD TIME BOOKS. How the Written and the Printed Word was 
Preserved—By EVELINE MiTFORD. 

POETS AN PROPHE'S. Some Voices from the Past and Their 
Lessons for To-day By F C. BRUNTON. 

GAY AND GRAVE_ Some Gleanings from the American Papers. __ 

MARRIED COLLABORA'ORS. Some August Thoughts on Literary 
Partnerships—By C. E. LAWRENCE. 

THE WID#NER BOOKS An Account of a Fine American Literary 
Collection—By A. BOWDEN. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting Volumes 
Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOvwKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Noteworthy Publications 
of July With a Reviewing Commentary. 

THE PEKiODIVALS. Contents of some August Reviews and Magazines. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.,, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all partsof the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy! uties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies recei 
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11th THOUSAND NOW READY. 


“Saturday” Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, of which the 11th Thousand will shorthy 
be ready. 

5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 


1s. net, or post free 1s. 13d. 
“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
19 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at alt 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughou 
London and the Provinces. 

Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to— 

The Publisher, Saturday Review, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 

F. TENNANT PAIN: 

PARIS : 18 Rue Favart. BRUSSELS: 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. OSTEND: 12 Galerie Leopold 11. BASLE 
44 Elisabethanstrasse. 

AUSTRIA. 

FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch. MARIENBAD:E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 

FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna 3 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library. 37 Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue 
Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway 
Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 

GERMANY. 

BERLIN: Georg Stilke,72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Br dschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrass. STUTTGART 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuonii MILANO 3: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 
SWITZERLAND. 
BALE : Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE : 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA : Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE : A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX : C. B. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 
SPAIN AN PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios; LISBON : 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


CHRISTIANIA 3; 
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The Saturday Review. 


SOUTH-EASTERN AND CHATHAM 
RAILWAYS. 


EFFECT OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


A soint General Meeting of the proprietors of the South-Eastern and 
the London, Chatham and Dover Railway Companies was held on 
Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon Street, E.C., Mr. H 
Cosmo O. Bonsor presiding. 

The Chairman said that they had had a very anxious half-year, and 
he might say at once that their return to prosperity had been seriously 
retarded by labour unrest and the coal strike. At the end of February 
they showed @n increase in their gross receipts of £25,000, while at the 
end of the coal strike the decrease in their gross receipts was £50,000, 
so practically they might say that the coal strike cost their revenue 
account directly £75,000. But there were the indirect effects of the 
great coal strike and great labour unrest throughout the country, which 
he anticipated that the proprietors could figure out for themselves. He 
might allude, however, to two subjects—one, the absolute dislocation 
of the goods traffic throughout the whole country, and the other the 
interference with the circulation of money, which must naturally 
seriously affect the revenue of a pleasure line. But, on the other side 
of the account, the expenditure side, the figures could be more appre- 
ciated. They would observe that coal, notwithstanding restricted services, 
cost them £37,000 more in the half-year than in the corresponding 
period of 1911. The peculiar position of this company required’ some 
explanation. The practice of both the South-Eastern and the Chatham 
Companies for many years had been to work on a small coal stock. It 
was more economical to do so. Coal deteriorated by being stacked, and 
there was a considerable amount of labour in stacking the coal and 
then putting it into wagons for the supply of locomotives. They had 
therefore always worked on a very small coal stock, relying on the 
regular deliveries of their contractors to keep them going; but last 
summer, just about this time, they began to realise that the labour 
unrest was going to be serious, and that it was absolutely necessary 
to create a-coal reserve. Consequently, they bought coal] outside their 
contractors wherever they could get it, and they increased their stocks 
up to about 1 January of this year. They had then almost what he 
might say was a sufficient coal reserve to provide against the con- 
tingencies which might happen, but from 1 January to 1 March their 
supplies fell off materially. The fact was that other people were doing 
the same as themselves. The gas companies, the water companies, the 
local authorities and the manufacturers throughout the country were 
endeavouring to grab what coal they could get. Consequentiy, when 
the strike came, early in March, they had not the same coal reserve 
as they had been able to accumulate in January, entirely due to the 
fact that their contractors could not get the coal through. Under these 
conditions they were compelled at once to restrict their train service, 
to economise in every way they could, and practically to face what was 
a@ very disagreeable position. During the coal strike they made arrange- 
ments for their boats to be coaled on the other side of the Channel, 
and they bought, at high prices, he must own, whatever coal they could 
get from abroad. They managed to get through, he thought he might 
say, with a certain amount of credit, and at the end of the coal strike 
they were, he believed, the first company to be able to restore its train 
service to its normal condition. A great many people thought that a 
restricted train service would lead to an economy in wages; but, 
although in some instances there had been a reduction, in others there 
had been an increase, and particularly in treffic expenses. Early in the 
winter the directors thought it was right to consider the whole of their 
pay-sheet. They recognised that the cost ef living had risen, and in 
the circumstances they felt bound to increase the wages of the lower 
grades of their staff, and they commenced with those grades that did 
not come under the Government Conciliation Scheme. Consequently, 
there was an increase of £8,000 in their traffic expenses. They had also 
had to deal during the half-year with those grades that came under the 
Conciliation Scheme, and he was glad to say that with several of the 
grades they had come to a satisfactory settlement without any appeal 
to an outside chairman or arbitrator. The shareholders would appre- 
ciate that that must mean a higher wages bill in the future, and 
the directors in putting up certain wages relied upon the promise, the 
distinct pledge of His Majesty's Government, that the improvement in 
the conditions of service should be a justification for some moderate 
increase in their charges to the general public. A satisfactory 
feature to which he might allude was that the colliery at Shakespeare 
Cliff was producing Kent coal. They head had a train-load of it, and 
they had found it satisfactory as regards locomotives making steam. 
He understood that that supply of coal came from driving headings, and 
he was also given to understand that the second shaft would very soon 
be down into the top seam from which the coal came, and that the colliery 
would practically be in working order. He had nothing more to say 
of a promising nature, and he was afraid that he could not anticipate 
that the managing committee would have a very prosperous half-year. 
At the moment their traffics were not encouraging. He admitted that 
the weather was very much against them, but it was probable that when 
business settled down, labour settled down, and the weather settled 
itself, they would see in the latter part of the half-year more encourag- 
ing traffic receipts. At the same time, they had to face a higher price 
for coal, a higher price for materials, and a higher wages bill, and 
he was given to understand that the insurance tax would cost the 
Managing committee £7,000 during the current half-year. : 

Mr. Reynolds appealed, on behalf of cyclists, for some little concession 
in the matter of cheap tickets, as had been made by the Metropolitan, 
the Great Central, and the Great Western Railways. 

The Chairman, in reply, said that the general manager would con- 
sider the application that had been made for cheap tickets. The time 
was not opportune, he was afraid, to reduce any fares or any charges. 
They had got big expenses against them, and they would be obliged 
to guard the shareholders’ interests in every way by keeping up their 
tevenue and keeping down their expenditure as much as possible. 

The proceedings then terminated, no resolution being submitted to 
the meeting. 

At the 152nd half-yearly General Meeting of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, Mr. H. Cosmo O. Bonsor (Chairman of the Company), 
who presided, said that the managing committee had handed over 
£17,963 less this half-year than in the corresponding period of 1911. The 
following dividends were declared, payable (less income tax) on Friday, 
9 August, 1912:—A dividend at the rate of £1 5s. per cent. per annum 
on the Ordinary undivided stock of the company for the half-year ended 
3% June, 1912; a dividend of £1 5s. per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary 
stock for the half-year ended 30 June, 1912.” i 

At the half-yearly Ordinary Genera] Meeting of the proprietors of the 
London, Chatham and Dover Railway Company, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
William Hart Dyke, Bart. (Chairman of the Company) presiding, it was 
explained that the decision to pay a dividend on the Second Preference 
stock was due to the change of dates in the financial year, in conforming 
with the Railway Companies’ Accounts and Returns Act, 1911. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY. 


INCREASING PROFITS IN DIFFICULT TIMES 


THe Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Threlfall’s Brewer - 
pany, Limited, was held on Thursday at the Cannon Street Hotel, Eo. 
Mr. Charles Threlfall a presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. J. Burnside, A.C.1.S.) having read the notices, 

The Chairman said: It is a source of gratification to me to preside 
here to-day at this our twenty-fifth annual meeting, and present to you 
such a satisfactory account of our business for the past year. In referring 
to our accounts you will observe that our profit from trading account 
amounts to £193,742 9s. ld., as against £185,598 0s. lid. last year, being 
an increase of £8,144 8s. 2d. We have written off depreciation the sum 
of £40,535 15s. 4d., against £30,105 1s. 1ld., an increase of £10,230 158. 5d., 
added £1,000 to the employees’ compensation fund, and carried forward 
the sum of £38,893 6s. 4d. to next year. I am very pleased to state that 
trade generally has improved during the past year, and there are 
indications of @ continuance of the improvement, which we ere hoping 
will compensate us, in a measure, for the increased cost of materials. 
I have now pleasure in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
and that dividends be paid at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
Preference shares, and at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
Ordinary shares, for the year ended June 30, 1912. 

Mr. P. J. Feeny seconded the resolution. 

Mr. John Hedges said he had no question to ask, and he did not think 
any other shareholder had, because most of them must fee] satisfied. 
He wished to congratulate the board that, considering the labour unrest 
and the difficulties they had had to contend with, such a favourable 
report had been submitted. Taking all things together, he thought they 
could do nothing but congratulate themselves on the results of the past 
year. He hoped the present prosperity would continue, and that next 
year when they met they might have an increasing dividend. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Feeny said the resolution he had to propose was one which he was 
sure would meet with the very warm approval, not only of the board, 
Lut also of the many shareholders present; it was that Captain C. N. 
Threlfal] and Mr. George Barker, the retiring directors, should be re- 
elected. The services of Captain Threlfall had been of the greatest value 
to the company, for he was a very able, conscientious, and hard-working 
director. Mr. Barker had a marvellous record, because for 25 years he 
had not missed a single board meeting, and during all that time had been 
on the best possible terms with the board and staff, and head done the 
best possible service for the company. : 

Mr. W. Griffin seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Buzzard, K.C., said he had very great pleasure in proposing thet 
the best thanks of the meeting should be given to the board and to the 
employees of the company for the very satisfactory result which had 
been placed before the meeting by the Chairman in a not very lengthy 
oration, but one admirabiy suited to the set of accounts which he had 
had to present to them. He wished to congratulate the company and the 
board upon the Chairman's i mene in the chair on that occasion. 
The shareholders regretted his sence very much on the last occasion, 
though he had in Mr. Feeny a most efficient and able representative. 
It was very satisfactory, when they looked at the difficulties to which 
Mr. Hedges had referred, that they should have been able during the 
year to present to the company such a highly satisfactory state of affairs. 
That satisfactory state of affairs reflected the greatest credit, he was 
perfectly sure, not only upon the board, but on the humblest. individual 
that worked under them, and the shareholders would be ungracious 11 they 
did not recognise the way in which the board and staff had worked 
under great difficulties. They laboured under a taxation which un- 
doubtedly, as far as this trade was concerned, was undue and dis- 
proportionate to the manner in which the rest of the community was 
taxed. In spite of this they had received good results, and the share- 
holders were extremely indebted to the board. 4 

Mr. Higgins seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman returned thanks and the meeting ended. 
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ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 


THE SYNTHETIC BOGEY AND THE CHEERY 
PLANTER: Special Article by Mr. William 
Wicherley. 

DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF 
CONSOLIDATED. 

THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


SUMATRA 


RUBANA, MOUNT AUSTIN AND OTHER 
MEETINGS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 


Abroad, 8/8. 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK M.A. 
5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. Illustrations. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL, 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. ‘50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


1j-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


Liancotten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris anp New York : BRENTANO'S. 
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ELDER & “BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING 


SMITH,= 


At all Booksellers and“Bookstalls. 


Smith, Elder & Cos 
New 1s. Net Series. 


1. Deeds that Won the Empire. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
. The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot”’ Round the 
World after Sperm Whales. Frank T. Bullen. 
. Fights for the Flag. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
. The Log of a Sea Waif. Frank T. Bullen. 
The Gamekeeper at Home. Richard Jefferies. 
. ALondoner’s Log Book. Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 
The Sowers. 
Jess. 
. Vice Versa. 


. Woodland, Moor, and Stream. 
Edited by J. A. Owen. 


. The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
. Sixty Years in the Wilderness. Sir Henry W. Lucy. 
. A Vision of India. Sidney Low. 


. The Defence of Plevna. Capt. F. W. von Herbert. 
With an Introduction by General Sir John French, 
G.C.M.G., &c. 


. The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. A. Conan Doyle. 
. Nelson and His Captains,» _— Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
. With Edged Tools. » Henry Seton Merriman. 


. The Adventures of Sherléck Holmes. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 


Henry Seton Merriman. 
H. Rider Haggard. 
F. Anstey. 
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ILLusTRATED {Crown 8vo. 


The Green Flag, and other Stories of War 


and Sport. 
The Tragedy of the Korosko. 
Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the Empire. 
Rodney Stone. 7 
The White Company. 
The Adventures Gerard. 
The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. 
The Adventures of Sherloé& Holmes. 
The Return of Sherlock .Holmes. 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
The Exploits of sBrigadier Gerard, 
The Sign of Four. 
Sir Nigel. 
A Duet, with | an Occasional Chorus. 
Round the Fire” Stories. 
Micah Clarke. 
The Captain of the ‘Pole Star. 
The Refugees. 
The Stark Munro Letters. 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 
Stanley J. Weyman’'s 
Novels 


(AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION). 
In 20 Volumes. Arranged Chronologically. 


With an Introduction, in the First Volume by 
MR. WEYMAN. 


Small Crown 8vo, gilt top. 
Each Volume 28. net in Cloth 5 3s. net in Leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


. The House of the Wolf. 
. The New Rector. . 
The Story of Francis Cludde. 
A Gentleman of France. 
The Man in Black. 
. Under the Red Robe. 
My Lady Rotha. 
. Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
. The Red Cockade. 
. Shrewsbury. 
The Castle Inn. 
. Sophia. 
. Count» Hannibal. 
. In Kings’ Byways. 
. The Long Night. 
. The Abbess of Vlaye. 
. Starvecrow Farm. 
Chippinge. 
. Laid up in Lavender. 
. The Wild Geese. 


OST 


THIN 
Henry Seton:Merriman’s 
Novels 


in 14 Volumes. With an Introduction in the First 
Volume by E. F..S. and S. G. T. 


PAPER EDITION OF 


In clear type, and handy size. ‘ Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 
Each Volume 28. net in Cloth; 3s. net in Leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 
. The Slave of the Lamp, 
. The Sowers. 
. From One Generation to Another. 
. With Edged Tools. 
. The Grey Lady, 
Flotsam. 
In Kedar’s Tents. 
. Roden’s Corner. 
. The Isle of Unrest. 
. The Velvet Glove. 
. The Vultures. 
. Barlasch of the Guard. 
. Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
14. The Last Hope. 
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